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THE CHURCH’S: OPPORTUNITY IN AN ERA OF 
THEOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION 


I RETROSPECT 


WILLIAM H. COOPER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HERE is a growing awareness in Christendom that men are 

entering upon a new era of theological construction analogous 
to some of the great periods of the past when the church arrived 
at fresh certainties and attained to increased definiteness in her 
central convictions. Four centuries have now elapsed since the vital 
issues raised by the Reformation were first clearly defined. It 
cannot be claimed, however, that the last three of these centuries 
have witnessed an advance in Christian theology comparable to 
the progress achieved through the Reformation itself, or equal 
to the development which characterized Christian thought in the 
three centuries following the Council of Nicaea. The fact is that 
theological progress like the progress of Christian missions is 
subject to a periodic ebb and flow in the tides which the Spirit 
controls through human history.’ 

During this theologically quiescent modern interval of three 
hundred years there has, of course, been amazing progress in some 


1 For the conception of periodicity in the history of the expansion of Christianity see 
E. C. Moore’s The Spread of Christianity in the Modern World (Chicago, 1919), Ch. 1. 
This chapter deserves the attention of every church historian. I suggest that the hypothe- 
sis of periodicity serves also to explain certain phenomena in the history of Christian 
thought, the periods of greatest theological activity alternating with the periods of great- 
est missionary activity, with occasional overlapping. 
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other lines of intellectual effort. Many sciences have been either 
new-born or born again. There have been two epoch-making 
revolutions in the spirit and method of philosophy, the one in- 
fluenced by the work of Descartes (1596-1650) and Spinoza 
(1632-1677) and the other by the work of Kant (1724-1804). 
There has been since Luther’s death not only that complete revision 
of man’s conception of the physical sciences which Lord Bacon 
(1561-1626) helped to usher in, but also a gradual evolution of 
scientific thought itself which is making necessary further re- 
visions of which Bacon and Newton (1642-1727) never dreamed. 
Theology has been slow to adjust itself to these gigantic movements 
of the modern mind. Its attitude toward both science and philoso- 
phy until only lately has been either openly hostile or at best 
negative and intensely cautious. “It must needs be that offenses 
come,” said a wiser than Solomon. The history of the relations 
between scientists and theologians during the greater part of the 
last three centuries has been the history of a warfare with of- 
fensiveness on both sides. 

It is not to be denied, however, that theological method has in 
the last two centuries been slowly but thoroughly revolutionized 
by the development of modern thought as a whole. Among the new- 
born sciences to which reference has been made is that of history 
as the modern man conceives it and conducts its researches. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a science of history. 
But historical investigation in all its magnificent ramifications is 
a scientific method which now for more than two hundred years 
has been welcomed and increasingly used by theologians with the 
richest results.” It is the historical method now applied to all sub- 
jects that come within the theologian’s ken which as much as any 
other factor has brought about the slow revolution in Christian 
theological method since the days of Protestant scholastic ortho- 
doxy. At the same time it has provided the immense groundwork 


2 The epoch-making works of the English Lightfoot (1602-1675) and Bingham 
(1668-1722) and of the German von Mosheim (1694-1755) mark the beginnings of the 
modern enrichment of the materials for Christian theology through elaborate and ob- 
jective historical research. Von Mosheim’s break with scholastic orthodoxy offers im- 
portant lessons to those who are interested in the relations between theology and gen- 
eral culture. 
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for a new era of construction. Here, then, is the first reason why 
further construction is needed in theology today. An improved 
scientific method and vastly increased materials now call for a 
higher synthesis. The manifold results solidly accumulated in the 
subdivisions of theology remain to be worked up into a universal 
unity. The harvest waiting for laborers in the systematic field is 
embarrassingly plentiful. 

A second factor has created a fresh demand for theological 
construction. This is the social upheaval incident to and consequent 
upon the Great War. The need has been increasingly felt by 
Christian thinkers for a deeper apprehension of ultimate reality 
than historical or scientific investigators in any special field can 
supply. Theology is being forced on from prolegomena which oc- 
cupied whole generations of scholars before the War to its proper 
task,—the interpretation of the whole Scripture Revelation in its 
own true light as that light blazes down upon the scene of human 
wreckage and failure and impotence. The march of universal 
history through a “war of the nations” has itself created the 
demand for theology. The great Barthian movement is the con- 
temporary answer of Christian Europe to this demand. Its last- 
ing significance lies in the fact that men of dominant intellect, 
whose message to the twentieth century reminds us of the im- 
pressions which the Fathers and Reformers made on their own 
times, have surrendered themselves to the thoughts and impulses 
of the Christian revelation. 

There is a third factor at work in the Christian world today 
creating a demand for theological thought on fundamental ques- 
tions. This factor is on the one hand independent of the modern 
secular intellectual challenge and on the other hand it is of earlier 
inception than the War and the current social crisis. I refer to 
the ecumenical movement in the churches which is going on under 
the names of the Conferences on Faith and Order and on Life 
and Work. The aim of this movement as well as its motivation 
has been profoundly practical. But theological issues have in- 
truded themselves with increasing prominence and the represent- 
atives and protagonists of the new ecumenical spirit have had to 
come to grips with a number of thorny questions in theology 
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proper.’ Christian reunion on a world scale, if it ever comes, 
will come only by the further development of Christian thought, 
that is, by theological construction. 

In the number of churches which make up’ the great ecumenical 
family soon to be represented at Edinburgh, the United Lutheran 
Church in America holds a unique place. It is the most conspicu- 
ous example in the world of an ecclesiastical body holding the 
Lutheran faith and at the same time conducting its worship and 
instruction and doing its own thinking largely in the English 
language. The faith of this church is the faith set forth in the 
historic Lutheran confessions of the sixteenth century. But the 
life and roots of this church are in and of the New World and 
grafted, so to speak, onto the Anglo-Saxon rather than the Teu- 
tonic cultural traditions of the Old World by reason of the almost 
complete Americanization and Anglicization of its ministers and 
people. Older in its organized beginnings by forty years than the 
Constitution of the United States, it has been the first ecclesi- 
astical body in history to represent the Lutheran principle in the 
English-speaking world. When it is remembered that the Lutheran 
movement in sixteenth-century England was extinguished a 
generation before the Formula of Concord appeared, this fact takes 
on significance for the future as well as for the past.* It must be 
maintained that this unprecedented phenomenon has primary im- 
portance for the work of theological construction which is before 
all the churches at Edinburgh. The United Lutheran Church in 
America is one in faith with the Lutherans of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia; it is one in language, nationality, and culture with the 
Protestants of the Reformed and Anglican traditions who make up 
the bulk of American Christianity. In the arduous task of creat- 
ing and improving mutual understanding between the churches of 
the world, an understanding which will have to include funda- 
mental theological concepts, the men of the United Lutheran 


3 The Doctrine of Grace has been receiving attention from leading theologians since 
the Lausanne Conference in the interest of Christian irenics. Such work should prove 
as fruitful in its way as the polemics of the past. 


4 Compare the conclusions drawn by H. E. Jacobs in The Lutheran Movement in 
England (Philadelphia, 1890), pp. 347-348. 
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Church in America will have the unique responsibility and priv- 
ilege of mediating between ecclesiastical groups which in many 
respects stand far apart in the ecumenical family. They will be 
able to make more clear to American Protestants of non-Lutheran 
backgrounds what is the real strength and purport of the original, 
conservative Reformation led by Luther, and how the principles 
which it laid down have been in part forgotten and in part ignored 
by the spiritual descendants of Calvin and Zwingli. On the other 
hand, the men of the United Lutheran Church in America will 
be able to inform their German and Scandinavian brethren con- 
cerning those elements of American Reformed Christianity which 
in growing degree constitute an approximation to churchly life 
and thought of the Lutheran type. 

Let us turn, now, by way of retrospect, to a consideration of 
the historic development which has made the United Lutheran 
Church in America what it is today theologically, The story is one 
of a checkered and oft-delayed progress in the understanding and 
appreciation and application to unprecedented conditions of the 
Lutheran Confessions of the sixteenth century. The remarkably 
consistent confessional fidelity of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
the organizer of Lutheranism in North America, was not shared 
by the generation of pastors which followed him. Like Israel in 
Canaan after the death of Joshua, the Lutheran ecclesia trans- 
plantata languished and sickened almost to spiritual death in the 
decades immediately following 1787, the year of Muhlenberg’s 
decease. Many American Lutheran pastors lost respect not only 
for the Confessions but also for the Scriptures. This recession 
was due to the wave of rationalism which had entered America 
from Europe prior to the Napoleonic Wars and which left its 
mark not only on theology but on every phase of church life. 

The tide turned in both Europe and America with the rise of 
romanticism in literature and evangelicism in religion, the year 
1817 accentuating the reaction as the tricentennial of the Refor- 
mation was generally observed. The ensuing hundred years may 
well be described as a century of progress among all the synods of 
the Muhlenberg tradition in regard of a renewed and recovered 
appreciation of the Confessions. The development may be most 
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conveniently traced in the General Synod between 1820, the year 
of its organization, and 1918, the year of its reunion with the 
General Council in the formation of the United Lutheran Church. 
The monuments of this development are to be observed in the 
repeated constitutional revisions which reflect the advance of 
opinion and conviction in the body of the clergy and laity.” In 1820 
the constitution of the General Synod showed no explicit con- 
fessional advance over the constitution of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania as it had stood in 1792. No mention is made in either 
of these documents of the Augsburg Confession or even of the 
Bible as the only infallible rule of faith and life." Nevertheless 
by 1820 rationalism in the church was well on the wane. At the 
same time, however, denominationalism was as yet at a low ebb. 
Among the German-speaking constituency the issue was now well 
defined between the die-hard rationalists and the new evangelicals. 
The German language was temporarily uniting Lutherans and Re- 
formed in a common bond against both the Anglicizing and the 
rationalistic tendencies. To be evangelical meant more at this 
time than to be Lutheran. And with some of the extremists to be 
German meant more than to be either evangelical or Lutheran. 
Hence the silence of the constitution of the new General Synod 
on the question of confessional loyalty. 

The new appreciation for the Augsburg Confession found, 
therefore, its first expression in connection with the establishment 
of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary in 1826. Its first pro- 
fessor, S. S. Schmucker, was at this time in the van of the move- 
ment toward a clearer evaluation of the Augsburg Confession. In 
deference to his convictions and theological leadership, the General 
Synod, although not itself officially bound by any Lutheran Con- 
fession, saw fit to bind its infant seminary with the momentous 


5 A convenient outline of these changes is given by A. R. Wentz, The Lutheran 
Church in American History, second edition (Philadelphia, 1933), Ch. 23, pp. 320-324. 

6 There are various references in the Ministerium’s Constitution of 1792 to the “law 
and gospel,” the “Word of God,” the “Word of God in its purity,” a “systematic knowl- 
edge of the doctrines of salvation,” “Bible truths,” “faith,” etc. But there is throughout 
a consistent avoidance of definition in harmony with the spirit of the age. For the text 
of this document see Documentary History of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministeriuml 


(Philadelphia, 1898), pp. 248-259, and for a recent interpretation see Wentz, op. cit., 
pp. 115-116. 
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provision, “In this Seminary shall be taught, in the German and 
English languages, the fundamental doctrines of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as contained in the Augsburg Confession.” 

From then on the advance was steady, being marked by four 
distinct stages as follows: (a) The acceptance of the Augsburg 
Confession ex animo without the vaguely qualifying words and 
phrases of earlier official declarations. This position was reached 
by the General Synod in 1864. (b) The redefinition of this 
position in 1895 so as to include a reference to the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and a subscription to all its practical as well as 
its doctrinal articles. (c) The qualified recognition of the other 
Confessions of the Lutheran Church as valuable for the interpre- 
tation of the Augsburg Confession. This recognition came in 
1909 and 1913, soon after the departure of two of the stanchest 
and ablest exponents of the older General Synod type of theology, 
who had regarded some of the Confessions as particularistic and 
divisive.’ (d) Subsequent to 1913 the final assent of the min- 
isters of the General Synod to the confessional basis of the United 
Lutheran Church marks the last stage in this remarkable “century 
of progress” in American Lutheran theology. The whole body of 
the Confessions was thereby approved as “in the harmony of one 
and the same pure Scriptural faith.”* 

Lutheran church historians and commentators on this period 
of consistent confessional development in America have generally 
described three principal factors at work, namely, the successive 
tides of Scandinavian and German immigration bringing strong 
reinforcements of churchly Lutheran pastors and people whose 


7 Professor Milton Valentine died in 1906 and Professor J. W. Richard in 1909, 
These men if they had lived would almost certainly have resisted further recognition of 
the whole body of the Confessions by the General Synod. The position held by Pro- 
fessor Richard in 1895, in his article on “The Confessional History of the General Synod” 
written for The Lutheran Quarterly of that year was, to quote his own words, “She (i.e., 
the General Synod) does make a distinction between fundamental and non-fundamental 
doctrines, between essential and non-essential features in the Augsburg Confession.” 
In favor of this distinction he then argues at length. But already in 1901 the General 
Synod had expressly abandoned it. Cp. The Lutheran Quarterly, Vol. 25 (1895), p. 487 
and Wentz, of. cit., pp. 322-323. 

8 The statements of 1895 and 1909 were formal resolutions adopted by the General 
Synod but not incorporated in its constitution, But they are of equal value with the con- 
stitutional revisions in marking the stages of the development. 
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loyalty to the Confessions was in many instances their badge of 
honor and the motive of their pioneering enterprise in the New 
World; the rapid currents of thought and life in the old European 
centers of Lutheranism in the nineteenth century which made their 
influence felt among the more studious and better informed pastors 
and lay teachers in America. The prevailing tendency of these 
influences, in spite of the rise of the negative Biblical criticism, 
was positive, evangelical, and churchly, with a deepening historic 
sense of that which is distinctive and worthy of perpetuation in 
Lutheran Christianity; and, finally, the influence of individual 
leaders of Lutheran thought in America. 


The present article, the scope of which is confined to the devel- 
opment behind the United Lutheran Church, is concerned es- 
pecially with the last of these three factors while not denying the 
existence or force of the other two. For we believe that the real 
contribution of our own foremost leaders has not yet been ad- 
equately weighed and characterized.* Moreover, we are convinced 
that any further work of permanent value to be done by American 
Lutheran theologians will have to rest on the foundations which 
they have laid. Among all the Synods whose identity was merged 
in the United Church in 1918, two men stand out as especially 
eminent leaders of theological thought, for reasons which apply 
about equally to both. They are Charles Porterfield Krauth and 
Henry Eyster Jacobs. They occupied successively the same chair 
of systematic theology in the Philadelphia Seminary for a total 
period of sixty-eight years. The first fifty-four years of this long 
period coincide with the era noted above (1864-1918) during 
which a steady confessional advance was made by the General 
Synod. Both these two scholars and teachers were sons of that 
synod. Both left it with the hope of future unity between separated 
brethren. Both set the goal and provided much of the stimulus 
for the whole movement. The elder leader died in hope; the 
younger lived not only to witness but to take an active part in the 


9 It is an unfortunate circumstance that the second edition of Doctor Wentz’s book, 
The Lutheran Church in American History, left his hands too soon to include any 
characterization of the leadership of H. E. Jacobs. The book was finished June 15, 
1932. Doctor Jacobs died on July 7. 
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consummation. Doctor Krauth planted; Doctor Jacobs watered; 
and God gave the increase. Thus through the instrumentality of 
these two men and their many associates an overruling Providence 
has stamped upon English-speaking Lutheranism in America a 
thoroughgoing fidelity to the doctrine and life of the historic 
Church which the most sanguine prophet would not have predicted 
eighty years ago. For three generations thological students with- 
out a knowledge of the German and Scandinavian tongues have 
been able, through the teachings and writings of these two leaders 
pre-eminently, to attain a sound and thorough knowledge of that 
which is distinctively Lutheran in theology. While the list of able 
writers in English who have been true to the Lutheran genius may 
now be indefinitely extended, it remains true to this day that none 
of them has attempted such fundamental work as Doctors Krauth 
and Jacobs.”® 


A comparison of their respective gifts and mental characteris- 
tics is not without interest. It is an indirect testimony to the sound- 
ness of the position which they held in common that their minds 
were in some respects so different. Doctor Krauth had interests 
in which Doctor Jacobs did not fully share. The poetic strain and 
quality in Krauth’s mind was more marked than in Jacob’s, not- 
withstanding that the latter is the author of some very creditable 
hymns. Krauth’s gifts of literary expression enjoyed therefore 
a wider range. At the same time his profound and active interest 
in philosophy and philosophical scholarship lay somewhat apart 
from the sphere in which Jacobs found himself most at home. 
The speculative character of Krauth’s thought forms a contrast 
with the scientific and historical emphasis of Jacobs. On the other 
hand Doctor Jacobs had a inatchless endowment of critical ability 
in the field of dogmatics and a discriminating taste in liturgics. 


10 In respect both of general scholarship and of theological culture it would be hard 
to find their contemporary superiors among American churchmen of all denominations, 
One readily thinks of such leaders as C. A. Briggs, the Presbyterian (later Episcopalian), 
Philip Schaff, the Reformed, John M’Clintock, the Methodist, and C. F. W. Walther, 
the Missouri Lutheran. These men, equally with Krauth and Jacobs deserve the name 
of “encyclopaedists” in Christian scholarship. But the three Lutheran leaders were 
theologians primarily while Briggs was primarily a Biblical scholar, Schaff a church 
historian and M’Clintock, a journalist and editor. 
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His book reviews are revelations of an encyclopaedic intellect 
which delighted in the judicious measurement and evaluation of 
positions which differed from his own. Both men had a canny 
and disarming way of acknowledging and appreciating truth in 
out of the way places. Both could placate an opponent by gener- 
ously recognizing what they held in common with him. Both had 
unusual powers of generalization, the indispensable possession 
of the systematic thinker; yet both excelled also in the gift for 
analysis. Doctor Jacobs’ mind was distinguished for its clarity 
and balance, Doctor Krauth’s for its subtlety and power. Both 
men had a passion for accuracy, being in this regard as exacting 
with themselves as with others. Doctor Krauth was inclined to 
insist more upon accuracy in thought, i.e., in the logical processes, 
Doctor Jacobs more upon accuracy in statement and definition. 
It will be seen from this comparison that the minds of these two 
men were mutually complementary. It was eminently fitting that 
the mantle of the elder should have fallen on the shoulders of the 
younger. Krauth’s work, being the more profound and original, 
had to be done first. But Doctor Jacobs, enjoying a much greater 
longevity and a wider range of personal contacts, was enabled to 
build an adequate superstructure upon Krauth’s strong foundation. 


In all this our church was peculiarly fortunate in comparison 
with other ecclesiastical families at home and abroad. Historic 
and orthodox Lutheranism in this country, while laboring under 
linguistic disabilities of a most serious nature as well as other 
handicaps arising out of differences between the American field and 
the European roots, was generally able to command both the 
loyalty and the services of its best minds when other churches 
were unable fully to do the same. Rome lost her Dollinger, her 
Loisy, and her Friedrich Heiler, the Church of England lost her 
John Henry Newman and her John Richard Green,” the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians gave up their Charles Augustus Briggs and the 


11 J. R. Green abandoned preaching in favor of historical writing because of creedal 
difficulties. This estrangement was a decided gain to modern historical study but a 


loss to his church. See Letters of John Richard Green, edited by Leslie Stephen (New 
Work 90])sepee7le 
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Free Church of Scotland rejected her W. Robertson Smith” all 
during the active careers of Walther, Krauth, and Jacobs in the 
Lutheran churches in America. 


It has been suggested recently that the theology of Krauth and 
Jacobs was an “immigrant theology” and that as such it was quite 
in keeping with the rest of the immigrant outlook.* If this sug- 
gestion is taken seriously it contains certain further implications 
which deserve investigation. The theology in question becomes 
thus a phenomenon in the history of the church, rather of social 
and psychological significance than of spiritual or intellectual 
importance. A theology in keeping with the immigrant outlook of 
the nineteenth century can scarcely provide the foundation for 
which an indigenous church must look in the twentieth. But what 
are the facts? Doctor Krauth and Doctor Jacobs were not im- 
migrants; nor were they the sons of immigrants. As heirs of the 
eighteenth century Muhlenberg tradition and as members of an 
indigenous church they did not have the immigrant outlook. They 
were born into English-speaking families, educated in American 
schools, and during their years of collegiate and theological study 
at Gettysburg moved in easy and friendly contact with cultivated 
native American circles. They drank early and deeply at the well- 
springs of English literature and were fully identified intellec- 
tually and socially with the Anglo-Saxon cultural tradition. Their 
knowledge of “immigrant” languages and thought-forms was not 
inherited but was gained through books and study. Their per- 
sonal theological convictions were hammered out on the anvil of 
research and were matured in the depths of meditation; they 
were not acquired like a cut of the beard or a foreign accent by 
living and moving among an immigrant folk. Their mental pro- 
cesses were not hurried nor weighed down by the mass movement 
of reactionary Lutherans from abroad. It must never be forgot- 


12 A temperate and illuminating account of W. Robertson Smith’s relations to his 
church will be found in Vol. I of P. Carnegie Simpson’s Life of Principal Rainy (Lon- 
don, 1909). 

13 Professor T. A. Kantonen, writing in The Lutheran of December 26, 1935, has 
described the theology of Krauth and Jacobs, along with that of Pieper and Lindberg 
as “more or less an immigrant theology quite in keeping with the rest of the immigrant 
outlook.’ The characterization betrays a lack of historical perspective. 
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ten that Krauth and Jacobs reached their respective positions in 
theology not by infection from without but by clarification from 
within. Both were conspicuous by lonely labors and independence 
of thought. Both were in advance of, rather than merely con- 
ditioned by, their cultural and religious milieu. 

The United Lutheran Church in America, now in this unique 
possession of the faith of the fathers in the language of the 
children, looks out upon a new world as it enters upon the second 
generation of its fully organized existence. Its spiritual heritage 
has at last been integrated with American life and culture. Hence- 
forth the faces of its leaders will be turned outward not inward. 
Already they are working for fellowship with other Lutheran 
bodies whose history in the Western World is more recent but 
whose faith and good works deserve equal commendation by be- 
lievers everywhere. Already, too, they are beginning to welcome a 
better understanding with that vast company of the churches of 
the world which has begun to take to heart the prayer of the 
Lord, “ut omnes unum sint.”’ They aim, too, these leaders of 
ours, to meet fairly and courageously the Goliath challenge of 
modern secularism and intellectualism which is being constantly 
hurled against the church’s faith in these days of popular un- 
certainty amid the strife of tongues. But meanwhile one task 
remains, which, as it shall be done well or ill, must affect the success 
of all these other aims. More adequate provision than has yet 
been thought needful must be made for the church’s due contri- 
bution to the structure of theology, which urgently demands both 
repair and expansion. How this specific task may be conceived 
will be the subject of another article. 


REVELATION AND THE BIBLE 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Ellis, Kansas 


The aim of this article is to continue the discussion on revelation, 
inspiration, the word of God, and the Bible current in this journal. 
In particular I shall attempt to elucidate more fully two of the 
problems involved in the discussion: (1) What is the nature of 
divine revelation? (2) What is the relationship between reve- 
lation and that collection of books known as the Bible? 


I 


Lutheran dogmatics of the seventeenth century distinguished 
between revelatio generalis and revelatio specialis. For our pur- 
pose it suffices to limit the discussion to the second type. As to 
the formal aspect of revelation we are not at variance with the 
viewpoint of the former ages. Revelation is the self-manifes- 
tation of God to mankind. Differences of opinion, however, appear 
as soon as we turn to the meaning of this term. According to 
Quenstedt the self-manifestation of God has taken place through 
his word; that is to say, the revelation of God is identified with 
the Bible. According to this approach revelation is the “reine 
Lehre” which is to be kept pure and integral by a system of dog- 
matics with a logical appeal to the human mind. Over against 
this intellectual approach we notice the reaction of the historically 
minded nineteenth century, which laid emphasis on the historical 
aspect of revelation. Konrad von Hofmann at Erlangen was the 
first theological scholar to view the content of the Scriptures as 
a grand unfolding of sacred history.’ For this new conception 
of revelation the late Bishop Ihmels coined the classical definition: 
“Das gesamte Aus-sich-heraustreten des Erlosergottes und sein 
Eingehen in die Geschichte ist die Offenbarung.”” Inasmuch as 


1 Weissagung und Erfiillung 1841, 1844; Der Schriftbeweis 1852 ff. 
2 Centralfragen der Dogmatik (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1912), p. 63. 
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God enters history in order to save mankind, he becomes known 
to mankind, and inasmuch as this manifestation is not rooted in 
the natural order of the universe it is a supernatural act of God, 
culminating in the incarnation of the Logos. »While the doctrinal 
conception of revelation requires a mental reaction on the part of 
man, the historical conception challenges man as a moral being. 
A doctrine is taught and mastered by the intellect ; history is expert- 
enced and demands conformity of man’s life. 


The question, however, remains, whether this Tatoffenbarung 
is sufficient in itself so that we may dispense with the idea of reve- 
lation by word. This point of view was held by Julius Kaftan, 
professor at Berlin, in his system of dogmatics,’ whereas [hmels 
continued to emphasize the necessity and fact of additional 
W ortoffenbarung (which should not as such be identified with 
the written word): 1) an additional word must come in to explain 
and interpret the Tatoffenbarung, which would otherwise remain 
unintelligible and obscure; 2) the full implication of revelation 
must be unfolded and applied to the various conditions of life; 
3) since the revelation of God is given to be received by man, it is 
necessary to proceed psychologically. The additional word has the 
purpose of promoting the psychological capability for the reception 
of the Tatoffenbarung; consequently it has a prophetical mission 
in sundry forms (op. cit., pp. 65 ff). 

This conception of revelation as a real historic process has 
been emphatically defied by Karl Barth. If we begin with his 
favorite maxim that there is a bottomless abyss between time and 
eternity, between God and man, which cannot be bridged at any 
time or at any place in history, Hofmann’s idea of Heilsgeschichte 
will naturally break to pieces. According to Barth there is no 
evolution of salvation in the Old Testament, but rather a breaking 
into this world by God, which is equally forceful in the Old as in 
the New Testament. The conception of a progressive revelation 
had been set forth by modern theology to relieve certain difficulties 
in the Old Testament which seem not to be in harmony with the 
pure ethical monotheism of the prophets, for example, the impre- 


3 Dogmatik (7th and 8th ed., Tiibingen, 1920), pp. 40-55. 
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cations in some of the Psalms and the like. Barth of course real- 
izes these difficulties, but he tries to overcome them in a different 
way. The alleged inferior passages are not due to a divine revela- 
tion that was still inceptive; rather do they reflect the still imperfect 
perception of the divine by the characters of the Old Testament. 
There is, according to Barth, no progressive revelation in the 
Bible, but a progressive comprehension of it on part of man. 


‘Who is right, Barth or the representatives of modern the- 
ology? At the bottom of the matter both, but in the exclusive 
sense neither. On the one hand, the Law and all the prophets 
progressively unfolded the divine will of revelation until Christ. 
Their words are like auroral beams that are transformed into the 
full radiance of the day by the rising sun. On the other hand, 
Jesus himself and his Apostles proclaimed that things which had 
been permissible under the Law must give way to higher and 
nobler ideals and conceptions. As the Lord rebuked John and 
James for their fleshly zeal after the manner of Elijah (Lk. 9: 
51-56), so none of the New Testament writers has presented God 
as the authors of Exodus 4: 24-26 and II Sam. 24: 1 have done. 


II 


The second question is, in what relationship then does the 
written word stand to the original revelation? From what has 
been said we glean the fact that the written word and revelation 
can not be considered simply as identical. God acted in and 
through history. He did not dictate a book as Mohammedanism 
claims. When Abraham heard the call of God, that was the 
original revelation, of which Gen. 12 is only a record. The same 
is true in the New Testament. The words and deeds of Jesus 
constitute the revelation; the written Gospels are only a record 
thereof. There are also a great many other things which Jesus 
did and said, which are not recorded in the four tracts on the 
life of our Saviour (Jn. 20:30 £; 21:25). The Scriptures do 
not record the quantitative totality of God’s revelation, they only 
contain a fraction of it. Men had faith in God and his revelation 
before even one of the sixty-six books of the Bible was ever writ- 
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ten. Long before the composition of Genesis, God revealed him- 
self to Abraham, and Abraham believed in the Lord. Before 
any part of the New Testament was put down in writing, the 
church of Jesus Christ was in existence. From these statements 
we may define what the Scriptures are, namely the written record 
of revelation. This term, however, should not be taken in its legal 
meaning. The Biblical writers are not clerks nor stenographers, 
and their writings are not legal minutes which are either verbally 
correct and true, or else worthless. The books of the Bible are 
different. We have no stenographer’s minutes of the Sermon on 
the Mount, but a report in translation by contemporaneous wit- 
nesses. And the Bible is precisely this: a contemporaneous testi- 
mony and record of revelation. 

What determines which documents belong to this collection 
of books? Which of the ancient Jewish and Christian writings 
can qualify as such testimonies and records, and which can not? 
We stated that revelation is the history of salvation. Is the his- 
tory of Israel during the second century B. C. not just as impor- 
tant as its earlier periods? Why then should First Maccabees be 
excluded from the canon while the book of Esther is recognized as 
canonical? Here we face one of the most crucial problems of 
Protestant theology—a problem with which Catholicism is not 
hampered, because ecclesiastical councils and tradition have decided 
this issue and, through them, God himself. 

But if we still feel obliged to uphold Luther that councils of 
the church may err and have erred, the question of the canonicity 
of the individual books demands an answer from us. Before 
entering into any excited argument about this dangerous and 
yet vital problem of Protestant theology, one should examine the 
attitude of Jesus with respect to the canon of the Old Testament. 
In his time the extent and content of the Old Testament were not 
yet definitely agreed upon by all the religious authorities of the 
Jewish people. The priestly party of the Sadducees recognized 
only the Thorah as authoritative, and for the Rabbis the canonicity 
of the Song of Solomon 'was still a matter of dispute in 90 A. D. 
at the Synod of Jamnia. Doubt and hesitation with respect to 
accepting the book of Esther also were carried down into the first 
century of the Christian era. 
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In spite of this prevailing uncertainty, we have no word of 
Jesus which indicates that he intended to interfere in this problem. 
He did not accuse the Sadducees for their critical attitude towards 
the late writings of the Hebrew canon, nor did he on that account 
renounce “altar fellowship” with the priests at Jerusalem, but wor- 
shipped in the temple and paid the temple tax for himself and Peter 
(Mt. 17:24-27). Thus one of the vital premises which constitute 
for many Christians the condition sine qua non of establishing pul- 
pit and altar fellowship with their brethren of other synodical or de- 
nominational affiliation was of no concern to Jesus. And naturally 
so. For ultimately this attitude is chargeable to a survival of scho- 
lastic rationalism; it is not a sentiment rooted in Biblical thinking. 
Jesus was not interested in advancing rational proofs for man’s 
obligation to surrender to the supreme authority of God. What 
he did was to challenge relentlessly the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the fundamentalists and liberals of his day, to repent and to 
submit to the new order in the Kingdom of God. To confuse 
correct dogmatic views with active Christian faith in the sense set 
forth in Luther’s famous preface to St. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans is the greatest mistake possible, which a four-square 
orthodoxy is liable to make. 


Jesus expressed his faith in the Old Testament unsophis- 
tically without deciding the prevailing uncertainty concerning 
its exact extent. He quoted from the book of Daniel (Mt. 24:15), 
but never from other apocalyptic or pseudepigraphic literature, 
which, however, has found its way into the New Testament 
through the letter of Jude.* He joined in the celebration of the 


4 This fact as well as some peculiarities of syntax and style of Jude renders the 
assumption of authorship by a brother of Jesus nearly impossible. The first generation 
of the church did not forsake so vital a principle of their Lord. That was left to the 
second. If Jude, the brother of Jesus, a native of Galilee, had written the letter, the 
language could be expected to be akin to that of Matthew and John. This however is 
not the case. Whereas Matthew and John, by following the Semitic rule, rarely separate 
the article from the word which it modifies, in Jude there are twenty examples out of 
fifty-four where separation has taken place. Likewise, as the Semitic genitive clings to 
the preceding nominative, separation is very rare in Matthew and John. In Jude only 
seven examples out of twelve follow the Semitic rule. In addition, there are three cases 
where the genitive precedes, which again is rare in Matthew. The same observation is 
true with respect to the position of the adjective and the possssive pronoun, 
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'Maccabean festival of the Dedication (Jn. 10:22), but never ap- 
proved of the national aspiration as expressed in the book of 
Esther. The firm belief in the resurrection of the body, which 
apart from Dan. 12:2, is expressed nowhere in the canonical 
books as emphatically as in the seventh chapter of II Maccabees, 
has been confirmed by Jesus as a genuine part of divine revelation. 
The ethico-religious perfection of revelation in himself was to 
him at the same time the kanon, that is, the measuring rod, of 
what is lasting and perfect, or temporary and transitional in the 
Old Testament. Compare his attitude towards the Sabbath, Mk. 
2:23-28, and towards the divorce question, Mt. 19:1-12. Luther’s 
criterion of “was Christum treibet’? was for Christ himself the 
rule according to which the Scriptures must be judged. And 
this is the only true evangelical position. As members of the 
Evangelical branch of Christendom we are bound a priori neither 
by the decisions of the Synagogue, nor by the Easter letter of 
Athanasius of 367 A.D., nor by the resolutions of the synods at 
Hippo Rhegio in 393 A.D. and at Carthage in 397 and 419 A.D. 

This principle of Luther supplies us also with the only sound 
criterion in regard to the content and form of the Bible. Divine 
revelation aims at the salvation of man, not at his enlightenment 
concerning history, language, astronomy, etc. In all these things 
the characters in the Bible act and talk as their contemporaries 
did. The Holy Spirit created no grammar of its own; nor did 
Jesus in John 5:46 uphold scientifically the literary integrity of 
the Pentateuch, for the authorship of a book is immaterial to its 
divine purpose. 

With respect to the preservation of the manuscripts of the 
Old and the New Testament, Dr. Haas may be right in saying that 
these far surpass the manuscripts of any other book of antiquity in 
regard to harmony and general dependability.” Nevertheless, the 
difference between the fate and history of the manuscripts of the 
Pauline letters and for instance, the works of Cicero, is a dif- 
ference of degree only, not one of nature. All the original copies 
of both writers have been lost. There are numerous discrepancies 


5 The Lutheran Church Quarterly 1X, 1, Jan. 1936, p. 24. 
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and deviations in the manuscripts of both St. Paul and Cicero. 
Some writings of these two famous characters of antiquity have 
perished, and whereas we possess quite a number of fragments 
of the lost works of Cicero, none of the lost letters of St. Paul 
has ever come to light: two letters to the Corinthians, the one 
preceding the present first letter (I Cor. 5:9), the other inter- 
vening between the first and second letter (II Cor. 2:3 f., 7:8, 12), 
and the letter to the Church at Laodicea (Col. 4:16), unless this 
latter is identical with the extant letter to the Ephesians. Must 
we conclude therefore that these writings were less inspired or 
not at all? Such a viewpoint is obviously untenable and would 
contradict the “inerrant” passages just quoted in which Paul puts 
them on an equal basis with his other letters. Finally, as a number 
of spurious writings have been ascribed to the pen of Cicero, so too 
literary forgery under the name and the disguise of the Apostles 
was a widespread practice in the ancient church. 


The definition of the Bible as a contemporary witness and 
record of revelation to which we have consented needs further 
amplification. This record is indeed unique. For inasmuch as the 
Bible records the sacred history of Israel, of Jesus, and of the 
Apostles, it proclaims to us the grace of God “that bringeth sal- 
vation to all men” (Tit. 2:11). The written record is therefore 
the first and fundamental means of grace. Without the written 
Word the purity of the preaching of the church and the proper 
meaning of the sacraments would be endangered, and consequently 
the way unto salvation would be obscured, as the example of the 
Church of Rome, with its overemphasis on tradition, may show. 


A fine contribution to an evangelical appreciation of the Bible 
and its inspiration has been made by the late Hermann von 
Bezzel,® the former bishop (though he still was called—horribile 
dictu—Oberkonsistorialprasident ) of the Lutheran Church in 
Bavaria. This profound thinker and constructive theologian con- 
sidered revelation, with all it implies, as a humble condescendence 
of the Most Holy, which is manifested in the creation and preser- 
vation of the world, in the in-breathing (Eingeistung) of the 


6 Der Knecht Gottes, Nurnberg, 1921, 
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written word, and in the in-breathing of the incarnated word. 
The condescension of the holy God becomes evident when He tells 
the world of the lie of Abraham, of the incest committed by Lot, 
and of the adultery of David. But the divine truth condescends 
into the reality of this world. Where is there such a God as he 
who accomplished so great a thing with such insignificant 
means on a territory so limited as Palestine! The first chapter 
of Genesis is a proof of the condescendence of the Holy Spirit, 
descending into the pitiable perceptive ability of the human mind. 
If the Holy Spirit had to inspire a record of creation today, the 
wording perhaps would differ, the fact however would be the 
same: In the beginning God created heaven and earth. If the 
Scriptures were doctrine, then I should have simply to study them, 
but since they are life, I may experience them day by day. If Christ 
himself had not condescended into the word of the Old and the 
New Testament, the enemies of the Bible would do much greater 
justice to it. This demonstrates the anti-Christian character of 
their criticism. If the Bible did not presume that life eternal is 
contained on its pages, it would receive much higher praise as a 
venerable book of antiquity. Since, however, man is not to be 
saved by the wisdom and philosophy of this world, the message of 
the Bible is revolting to the religious and absurd to the irreligious ; 
but to us who believe, it reveals the condescending love of the 
Eternal unto our salvation. And that is sufficient. 


RELIGION IN A REFORMATORY 


E. THEODORE BACHMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A sign of encouragement in modern Christianity is its grow- 
ing candor in dealing with the problems of to-day. Many thought- 
ful and alert churchmen are seeking more exact knowledge and 
more effective methods for making the truth of Christianity a 
working factor in daily life. 


Expressive of this quest are the aims of the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Students (C.C.T.T.S.). The 
Council’s program is one of service as well as education. ‘‘For the 
past twelve years it has been training theological students in 
work with people. It aims to help students to understand how 
human nature develops, to learn more effective methods of work- 
ing as pastors to people, and to teach ways of co-operating with 
other professional groups in meeting the needs of struggling 
human beings.” As an undenominational body “the Council has 
co-operative relationships with 51 theological schools, and has 
given training to 275 students. It places students for minimum 
periods of three months in mental hospitals, general hospitals, 
prisons and children’s schools, where their program of education 
is carefully guided by a trained Theological Supervisor as well 
as by Supervisors from the institution.” 

During the summer of 1936 the United States Industrial Re- 
formatory, at Chillicothe, Ohio, was host to the Council’s first 
centre in a federal penal institution.* Prisons, like hospitals, 
because of their controlled environment, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for becoming better acquainted with the spiritual state of 
our fellow men. 

Located on the site of a former army camp, the Reformatory 


1 “What Lies in Clinical Training?” by Seward Hiltner, Executive Secretary of the 
COCs aes: 
2 The Council had a centre for the summer of 1932 at the Norfolk State Prison 


Colony, Mass. 
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has for the past nine years housed federal offenders between the 
ages of 17 and 40. Only men who have committed their first 
federal offense are sent to this institution. The local population 
varies from about 1100 to 1600, and the average time served is 
18 months. Most of the men are young Southerners, and one in 
seven is anegro. The average age is about 22 years. Almost half 
the offenses are liquor law violations. Next in frequency is 
automobile theft; and then follow a scattering of postal law viola- 
tors, counterfeiters, embezzlers, white slavers, extortionists, and 
so on. The Reformatory aims to educate its illiterate or semi- 
literate inmates, and to teach them all some useful work or trade 
which will give them a stabilizing interest upon their return to 
society. In theory society is hereby protected, while the inmate is 
given opportunity to begin a personal reform which he should 
complete upon his release. 

A reformatory of this kind differs from a penitentiary mainly 
in degree. The criminality of the inmates is generally milder, al- 
though there is a sprinkling of so-called incorrigibles. Living 
quarters vary from strong cell blocks to unguarded honor dormi- 
tories having single rooms; but most men live in large open wards. 
There are no walls; and though a wire fence surrounds part of 
the reservation, there is still an illusion of freedom. An hourly 
count is made of all inmates. Only rarely does a man try to 
escape, or, as the timers say, to “make bush.” 

There is little evidence of the inmates being “pampered.” 
Treatment is impartial, and every man works. While many hate 
the thought of being locked up and simply want to “build time,” 
there are others for whom such institutional life means a new high 
standard of living. One Southern share cropper wrote home, 
“there’s 1500 men here, and they all got shoes.” 

As education and trade skill help integrate a man, so may 
religion, Knowledge and manual skill may satisfy material wants, 
but only a sure hold on religious truth can guarantee spiritual 
satisfaction and healthy social adjustment. This definite place of 
religion in every program of changing a man for the better must 
still be won in most penal institutions. How, then, do things 
religious stand at the Reformatory? 
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I (PHE RELIGION OF THE LOCAL GROUP 


About one man in four claims church membership, while most 
others know about church either from occasional personal contact, 
or through the attendance of some member of the family. But 
the very fact of incarceration does not speak too well for the 
effectiveness of such church contacts. The institution’s religious 
group, made up of those inmates who show some interest in religion, 
has few distinguishing characteristics. Mentally, and in the types 
of offenses represented, this group is a fair sample of the inmate 
population as a whole. Most of the group have gone to church 
before, and now they keep up the practice. In some cases they 
make a better institutional adjustment than the non-religious man, 
but where life is regular and choices few, many find it easier to 
“go straight.” 

As Sunday at the Reformatory is a day of recreation, at- 
tendance at chapel is voluntary. The turn-out varies from about 
200 to 600, depending on the speaker, season, or special features. 
In sermons emotion rather than thought is preferred. About one 
fourth of those attending chapel stay for the discussion group— 
the local version of church school. Again, the members of this 
group represent a fair cross-section of the institution, although 
the mental level is somewhat higher. 

Though chapel and discussion are the only formal aspects of 
the local religious program, the chaplain also has an initial inter- 
view with every newcomer. An extract of this interview is in- 
cluded in the inmate’s comprehensive admission summary. In ad- 
dition, there is a certain amount of private Bible reading. New 
men especially, spending their first month in quarantine, are often 
in a repentant frame of mind and regard Bible reading as a good 
work which will help them on toward a new life. But the average 
inmate regards the Bible with almost superstitious reverence, 
begins his reading in Genesis, and soon gives up when he becomes 
mired in the genealogies. But sometimes a man who is better 
trained assists a helpless mate, or he may even read aloud to a 
small dormitory group. A rare bird is the self-appointed evangelist 
who wants to reform his fellows, but, like a prophet in his own 
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country, he is without honor and in danger of violence. Finally, 
while incarcerated, a few men pass through some form of religious 
experience which makes them noticeably changed—often for the 
better. 


liay HEIR ET HIGA Ie OU BOG Ie 


What, now, can be said of the personal religion of this re- 
formatory group? Sound religious training in their background 
is a rarity, though more frequent among Roman Catholics than 
Protestants. What most inmates know about religion is chiefly 
what they have heard in church and remembered poorly; like one 
obliging hill-billy who said he recognized Adam, Moses, and Paul 
as names of “men who preached back home.” 

The inmate who prays at all may daily say the Lord’s prayer, 
or some other memorized prayer. Or he may pray only when in 
need. Nevertheless, there are exceptions of men praying with 
exemplary self-dedication. Of the opposite type is an inmate who 
did not want to pray in prison because, he said, “it reminds me of 
the outside.” 

A man may say he has been “saved,” or a negro that he has 
“got religion,” but these spiritual phenomena do not always carry 
over into conscience. If conscience is the internalization of that 
in the social pattern which seems best to a person, then only in 
retreat from this inward pull can a man admit, “When I want 
something real bad, I jess cover up ma conscience.” This para- 
dox of conflicting mental states is further amplified in the case of 
a naive young auto thief who, while he unscrupulously stole a 
total of fifteen cars, claimed that he enjoyed attending Sunday 
school because he admired the fine character of his teachers. 

An inmate’s ethical code, being determined largely by parental 
and community standards, may be strict in social or business re- 
lations. But in reference to some one thing he slips up. Unemploy- 
ment, crop failure, family or community poverty may make him an 
economic offender. A Southerner from a traditional liquor 
neighborhood might add, “I’d rather make liquor than rob or kill 
somebody.” 
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But in a man’s attitude toward his offense lies the crux of 
the problem of reform. We have seen from examples, which may 
have seemed quite extreme, that even in the religious group few, if 
any, have found religion the determining factor in the flux 
of life situations. In speaking of his own offense almost every man, 
at least at the start of a conversation, will claim an unfair sentence, 
—a “bum rap,” as he calls it. He tries to condone his misdeed 
at the same time that for practical reasons he now regrets it. He 
may admit a sense of self-satisfaction, but less often will he 
honestly confess a feeling of guilt or remorse. In every case a 
prominent factor is the tendency to shift responsibility. 


be EVALUATING THE EVIDENCE 


In attempting to interpret the facts of the religious sit- 
uation in the Reformatory, such matters must also be considered 
as childhood training, family relations, broken home situations, 
marginal economic subsistence, poor associates, or run down com- 
munities. But space forbids their discussion here. 


All facts, however, point to the sad truth that the religious 
situation in a penal institution reflects the religious situation on 
the outside. The church has done little to help these men act their 
best. The average man in the Reformatory represents the average 
man on the outside in many of his characteristics; but this is es- 
pecially true of his conventional religious make-up. Where 
religion has taken enough hold to bring a man to church, his 
religious practices have tended to become habitual acts. Many have 
what might be termed a self-centered religion of emergency. Few, 
even among the chapel attending group, see in Christianity a way 
of life. 


As to their personal reform, most men feel self-sufficient and 
protest that they will “never go wrong again.” They seem to rec- 
ognise little help in Christianity because only rarely is there an 
inmate who has found it a unifying and sustaining force in his 
life. Inmates generally are not antagonistic toward religion, but 
quite indifferent. Out of self-interest a man will usually admit 
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that he would accept Christianity if he “knew it would do some 
good.””. What, then, is our task? 


IV. 7 DEBRININGATHESTASS 


Punishment has never had much success in reforming indi- 
viduals; but religion has. Yet even today we have a dearth of 
literature on the function of religion in the art of penology. 
Industrial, educational, medical, sociological, psychological, 
recreational, and other aspects of the criminal’s life have been 
investigated at length. But the religious point of view, though 
sometimes referred to by secular investigators, is little appreciated 
or is misunderstood, for it has been almost wholly neglected by 
those who could specialize in it. Here, then, is a new field on which 
interested churchmen may well expend their effort. 

Prison work makes available spiritual clinical material. It 
offers the opportunity of developing practical means to meet defi- 
nite spiritual needs. Such needs, as they go beyond prison bounda- 
ries, reflect also the spiritual temper of our times. 

Our specific task, therefore, is co-operation in the promotion 
of inmate rehabilitation. This must be carried forward in two di- 
rections. First, we need one or more full-time Protestant chaplains 
in every penal institution. They would necessarily have to be free 
from influence which would hinder the success of their work, and 
would be especially trained for it. Second, we need the interest 
and support of local churches in re-establishing discharged men in 
their former or in new communities. 

As to the first, a chaplain with understanding, imagination 
and sympathy is vitally important to the institution in reforming 
a man. While the various departments perform many services 
for the inmate, the chaplain is in position to give him personalised 
attention. Men frankly show their appreciation of such personal 
contact and deplore its general absence. 

In one instance, a trusty but hot-headed farmer had been 
divorced by his wife during his incarceration. She had sold much 
of their property and had been given temporary possession of the 
house. Angry, he now feared that upon his return he might get 
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into trouble. He wanted help without confessing his weakness to 
the authorities. He was therefore advised to take with him a 
trusted friend—in this case, his parole advisor—to witness his 
good intentions. The idea of a moderating third party struck home 
with him, and he went away much relieved. 

Or again, a new inmate in quarantine asked for a spiritual 
adviser. Pale and trembling, he confessed loss of appetite, sleep- 
lessness, worry, fear of insanity, and thoughts of suicide. When 
he had unburdened himself of much personal history, he was re- 
assured that the trouble need not be alarming. He was given 
certain Bible passages to read, and was guided in methods of 
prayer. The officer in charge was then requested to give him 
special work. Gradually the man improved, becoming a decided 
influence for good among his fellows. 

As every case is a problem unique in itself, these two ex- 
amples point directly to the reason why there should be full-time 
especially trained chaplains in State and Federal prison systems. It 
is never enough to engage a chaplain simply to conduct services or 
religious study groups; or even to have him “on call” at a given 
hour during the week. While services and study groups may 
appear to be generally effective, they rarely touch a man in his 
particular need. Nor will the notice that “Chaplain Jones is on 
call Tuesdays at three’ fill that need. For though the modern 
confessional may be in the private consultation, only few will use 
such an opportunity for unburdening the mind. Most men hate 
to admit trouble or weakness. Under the peering eyes and 
grapevine gossip of their fellows that is just what they think 
they are doing when they go to see the chaplain. 

We now realize that the chaplain, like the church must go 
to the individual. This larger task requires a chaplain to be on the 
prison grounds daily. Only then may he become that kind of per- 
sona yrata whose apparently casual contacts and conversations are 
but skilful and effective guides to those men who may now. “open 
up” without fear of ridicule. 

It follows that the training of the chaplain must be of an 
order hitherto seldom achieved. The man who sees inmates only 
from pulpit, platform or desk is likely to miss the greater part of 
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their real difficulties. What has been said earlier in this paper 
will thus make it doubly clear that among the inmates well-meant 
pious phrases and goodwill ethics, though apparently sufficient to 
the mind of the uninitiated pastor, will make him guilty of missing 
the mark and getting the laugh. 

Since we cannot here go into details about the training of 
prison chaplains, let it be enough to mention that the C.C.T.T.S. 
has made a beginning in this direction. By apprenticing students to 
penal institutions where they work under special secular and theo- 
logical supervision, they obtain immediate knowledge of the actual 
needs and attitudes of the men. Such education is actually a prob- 
lem-solving experience, for it tends to develop in the student a 
prerequisite for further service, namely: an effective approach 
to the inmate. All the descriptives, such as insight; imagination, 
sympathy, understanding, and so on, may now assume life in- 
stead of book meaning. Without this approach all the technical 
skill a man may achieve, or all the deference he may show the 
other professions, will score only few direct hits. 

As in all expressive art, much depends on the chaplain’s per- 
sonality. The trite saying that certain types of ministers might 
serve their church better elsewhere, implies that there are others 
also who ought literally be draughted into the service. Emphasis, 
however, must always go beyond a eulogy of ‘contagious person- 
ality’ and point to the truth which Christian personalities are 
trying to convey. As in many congregations people find it easier to 
join the pastor instead of the church, so also will inmates follow the 
chaplain who, to their way of thinking, is a “good sport.’’ Thus the 
most vital tactic a chaplain must learn is that of transference: how 
can he make the inmate spiritually and even socially God-reliant ?* 

In all his dealings the chaplain should accept the inmate as 
a man, take him into his confidence, and seek to bring out the good 
that lies somewhere within him. Like the Master, he must believe 


3 Lest this phrase be misunderstood, God-reliance is here regarded as trust and 
dependence on God through love of Christ. Such reliance works itself out in life as 
that kind of uprightness which also points others Godward; and this means the socializing 
of personal religion. Since this holds for the church-goer as well as for the inmate, we 


return to the thesis that the religious situation in a penal institution reflects the religious 
situation on the outside. 
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in the priceless worth of the individual. He may thus become a 
most effective agent in helping the inmate achieve renewed self- 
respect and the sense of personal rehabilitation. 


The second point in defining the practical task refers to en- 
listing the interest and support-of congregations in the inmate’s 
social rehabilitation. People and pastors in the churches need 
to be made aware of the difficulties and temptations hounding a 
man just out of prison. They will have to take a greater and more 
intelligent interest in lending the man a helping hand. If he is 
denied this, he runs the risk of bitter disillusionment and graver 
criminality. It is extremely important, therefore, that an under- 
standing exist between prison chaplains and local churches. Both 
must bring themselves to function together. For a chaplain work- 
ing alone may easily work in vain if the best in humanity, such as 
love, kindness, or unselfishness, to which he appeals in the inmate, 
is denied him by those more fortunate. 


The churches, furthermore, may also be of considerable help to 
the chaplain by urging various measures designed to relieve the 
‘interference’ which he sometimes encounters within the institu- 
tion. As an isolated worker in an official system he may be unable 
to overcome such obstacles as may deny him an approach as free as 
that, say, of the psychiatrist or the sociologist. The chaplain’s 
difficulty in such situations may frequently arise out of a misunder- 
standing of the service he is called to render. 


In this aspect of their co-operation with the penal system the 
churches must lend their support with fine descretion and good 
will. There is here no room for unintelligent dogmatism, such as 
characterizes mere propaganda, else matters be made worse. But 
church and government may well work together in harmony. 
A concrete illustration of this is the case of the present chaplain, 
the Reverend Wayne L. Hunter, at the Federal Penitentiary on 
Alcatraz Island. He is working for the United States Department 
of Justice as an official chaplain, but was nominated for this 
position by the Federal Council of Churches, trained by the C.C.T. 
T.S., and sponsored by the Presbyterian Board of Christian 


Education. 
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Every new undertaking designed to satisfy a human need is 
an act of faith. It requires vision and the courage which makes 
vision a reality. For the power to carry through this present task 
the Christian turns humbly to God. The noble words of an early 
New England Puritan express this faith, “Out of small beginnings 
greater things have been produced by His hand who made all 
things of nothing and gives being to all things that are.” 


COURAGEOUS PREACHING 


ALBERT FRANKLIN KLEPFER 
Montgomery, Pennsylvania 


In almost every decade of our national life some problem 
comes to the fore to the exclusion of all other interests. It becomes 
a watchword in the minds and hearts of all thinking people. The 
giant is attacked from every side but frequently no solution is 
forthcoming. This is true also in church life. One decade sees 
the church wrestling with rationalism ; another ushers in the golden 
age of a fundamentalist-modernist controversy; and now we are 
in the midst of the controversy concerning the social gospel. No 
question seems to occupy the attention of the church more than a 
discussion of what kind of preaching is most effective for the 
temper of the times. We are particularly concerned with the 
problem of courageous preaching. What does it involve? When 
is a minister a courageous preacher? The answer is not so simple 
as it may seem, and we must allow for a wide range of opinion 
in dealing with such a subject. 

Let us look at the theme first from a negative standpoint. 
Sometimes we feel that we are preaching courageously when as a 
matter of fact the proper word for it would be pugnacious preach- 
ing. Let us take a hypothetical case. Here is a man who is per- 
petrating a gross sin, an overt act, not generally indulged in by 
members of the congregation. The minister delivers a scathing 
rebuke to him from behind the pulpit and walks out of it figura- 
tively patting himself on the back as a courageous preacher. In my 
estimation that man is a cowardly preacher. He is speaking the 
truth, no doubt, from behind the sacred desk, but how much better 
to talk to the offender personally, giving him a chance for defense 
if such exists. It is courageous preaching when a minister talks 
to such a man personally. It is cowardly preaching when he hides 
behind the pulpit to say things he would not say to a person face 
to face. 

Again, some mistake bombastic preaching for courageous 
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preaching. Hurling invectives Sunday after Sunday has about as 
much effect on the average congregation as the man who is driv- 
ing a horse and is constantly using the whip: ere long the whip 
means nothing to the horse. The courageous preacher will be diplo- 
matic as long as it does not mean a sacrifice of the truth. It takes 
an earthquake to make some people conscious of their sins and 
wrongdoings; but, on the other hand, many a sinsick soul hears 
the call of God in the still small voice. 

I am not advocating that we present the gospel of Jesus Christ 
as a soft and plush-lined path simply to make it attractive; but we 
ought to preach it in a way that will grip the mind and heart and 
affect the motives of the hearers. The true test of a courageous 
sermon is not whether I think. it good, but whether it actually 
produces results among my hearers. To accomplish this I need to 
consider not alone whether the seed is good, but whether the soil 
into which I am going to drop it is prepared. If I approach my 
hearers in a way that hardens their hearts and makes them resent- 
ful, I have simply made it impossible for the seed to sprout and 
grow acrop, thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold. 

I believe that a large majority of the people who sit in the 
pews to-day prefer to listen to the man who speaks his convictions. 
Frequently we hear it said that “the preacher must be careful in 
the pulpit lest his utterance offend certain members and he 
become persona non grata.” What is the future of the church if 
preachers heed such advice and speak soothing words to the ex- 
clusion of the truth of Almighty God? It is my conviction that for 
every minister who is removed from his pulpit for preaching the 
gospel too literally, a dozen are forced to leave the ministry for 
preaching a spineless religion. 

A minister may cry out in bitter protest against the injustice 
that has been done him. He may condemn human nature and 
modern civilization. He may tell himself that the people in the 
community are too ignorant to appreciate his preaching; or that 
all they want is entertainment; or that they are materialistic, 
moneymad; or that for some other reason they do not understand 
what the church has to offer. He may persuade himself that if only 
he had the opportunity of the favored few among preachers, the 
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empty pews would vanish. But if he were wise would he not begin 
to wonder whether there is not something seriously wrong with 
himself? Would he not ask the question, Am I working hard 
enough? Am I giving myself with that glad and reckless abandon 
which is required of a minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ? 

Much has been said and is being said about the social gospel 
to-day. But are the ministers who are emphasizing it courageous 
preachers? We are not concerned here primarily with the merits 
or demerits of the social gospel. We are seeking to know whether 
it is courageous preaching. 

It takes courage to stand in the pulpit and cry out against 
the unchristian practises of some commercial. enterprise or in- 
dustry, especially when the president of the concern happens to 
be sitting in the pew. 

In The Philadelphia Inquirer, which is not especially noted 
for editorials on the state of the church, an editorial writer some 
time ago commented on the case of the minister of a church in New 
Jersey who had been conveniently transferred to another parish, 
because some members of his church, feeling that he was applying 
the gospel too literally in a local industrial situation, had protested 
to the bishop. The editorial concluded that the future of the 
church was not in the spirit of the bishop who had negotiated the 
transfer but rather in the spirit of the courageous preacher who 
had been transferred. Certainly it would have been much easier 
to preach a simple sermon on the glory of the church. The pro- 
ponents of the social gospel have doubtless gone to extremes the 
past few years, and have made many a pulpit a mere sounding 
board for the promulgation of half-baked theories. Christ and 
his gospel have too often been crowded out of the picture. But, 
on the other hand let us thank God for those courageous preachers 
who have applied the gospel of Christ to present day evils and 
conditions. 

In writing to the Corinthians, Paul says that he is determined 
not to know anything among them save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified : but in the same chapter he proceeds to offer advice about 
litigation, marriage, falling in love, personal liberty, the length of 
a woman’s hair, and the taking of the collection. When he con- 
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cluded the letter he might have said: I have covered most of the 
subjects which interest the Corinthian people. Ernest Fremont 
Tittle asks, “Was Paul insincere in his announcement that he 
was determined to know nothing among them save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified? Would it be going too far to say that St. Paul 
was always thinking of Jesus Christ? His thought began and 
ended with Christ. He had only one ambition in the world and 
that was to exalt the Lord Jesus Christ. And would it be an un- 
warranted conclusion that he felt constrained to talk about every 
matter that was of vital interest to his hearers? He would have 
them look at all matters through the eyes of Christ. He would 
have them measure everything by the standards of Christ. He 
would build up in everyone of them the mind of Christ.” 


Suppose a preacher is as profoundly convinced as was St. 
Paul that life has one abiding foundation, namely, Jesus Christ. 
What will he speak about as he stands in the pulpit on the Lord’s 
Day? Personal piety of course, but if he believes that Jesus Christ 
is life’s abiding foundation, he will speak not only about personal 
piety, but about business, industrial, and social life as well. The 
social gospel has its place; but it must be kept 1n its rightful place, 
and only courageous preaching will do it. 


The preacher of our day does not wish to stand on a pedestal 
of authority. He stands among his people, not above them, sharing 
their faith and doubts and hopes, and knowing their joys and 
cares. He seeks to help them find a way to the fuller life. If he 
is authoritative it is by virtue of his faith and insight, and not by 
a rule. Like Gustav Frenssen, he knows how to lift his text out of 
an ancient setting and take it for a walk down the street in order 
to introduce it to the lives of the people to whom he is to preach. 
Sometimes, however, the text stays too long, becomes accustomed 
to the street, and learns to feel at home in it. 


It was the habit of R. W. Dale to examine his preaching ever 
so often, and to analyze and criticize it. On one occasion he was 
startled to find that he was more interested in the truth than in the 
people to whom he was preaching. In defence of the faith he had 
been more alarmed about the truth of religion than about the souls 
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of men: too much concerned with the basis of faith in God, and 
too little with the actual persons to be restored to God. 

In our times we have gone too far in the other direction. We 
are more interested in people than in the truth which they sorely 
need to know. Our preaching is too timely, too entangled in the 
thick of things to recover the vast backgrounds of life which alone 
give it majesty and meaning. Too horizontal, and too seldom 
vertical, it is unable to lift us above our daily level and put a hush 
of awe into our lives. Unless we hitch our wagon to a star, the 
wheels will cut deep ruts in the road, making it heavy and the load 
hard to pull. 

A biographer of Newman says, “From his seclusion of study 
an abstinence and prayer, from habitual dwelling in the unseen, 
he seemed to come forth that one day in the week to speak to others 
of the things he had seen and known. As he spoke how the old 
truth became new! He laid his finger—how gently yet how power- 
fully on some inner place in the hearer’s heart and told him things 
about himself he had never known till then. It was the enchant- 
ment of genius, but the vision no less of a man who saw that holi- 
ness and courage, not comfort is the aim of preaching and the end 
of life.” 

Of course it is a truism to say that the ideal preacher, the 
most courageous preacher of all time was he whom we love and 
serve, Jesus Christ. Here was a Master Mind who studied the 
needs of his people, who weighed the temper of the times, who 
forgot himself and told the truth at all cost. As in the days of 
Jesus, we look upon a sea of faces who are searching for something 
they know not what. At times the preacher will face a congre- 
gation which is trying to arise from the smouldering ruins of a 
great catastrophe. At such a time it takes courage to proclaim the 
love of God. Again he will face a congregation in which he knows 
that all is not well, because the very atmosphere reveals a general 
apathy for the things of the kingdom. At such a time it takes a 
courageous preacher to proclaim the judgments of God. 

Courageous preaching in the past has been a national power. 
In colonial times the sermons of preachers incited the people to 
resist the tyranny of King George the Third. Today I believe that 
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the most courageous group of ministers in the world are to be 
found in Germany where he who stands against the state stands 
on his own gallows. Hemmed in by Nazi forces, the little remnant 
of Christians in the Confessional church’ has dared to tell the 
leader of Germany that he is not God. They may pay for it, but, 
long after the present government has passed, their amazing mani- 
festo will ring around the world. Listen to it: “The bans on 
church meetings in public places must be lifted. The fetters which 
bind the church press must be loosed. This we demand in the name 
of God from all who are in Germany.’ We demand. That is 
courageous preaching. 

Courageous preaching means a reformation in morals. Lyman 
Beecher’s sermon on duelling did more to put down the evil than 
any act of the legislature. But above all, courageous preaching 
must be the bulwark of the faith. Ministers first, last, and always 
must preach righteousness on its true doctrinal basis and with the 
very widest range of application. 

Herein lies the secret of the National Preaching Mission. 
Organization and all extraneous matters were relegated to second 
place. The one ultimate aim was a simple, courageous presentation 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ as the one hope of the world. 

Leslie Weatherhead’s first invocation from the pulpit of the 
world famous City Temple in London may well be the prayer of 
every preacher who would preach courageously: “O God grant 
that because we meet together here, life may grow greater for 
some who have contempt for it, simpler for some who are confused 
by it, happier for some who are tasting the bitterness of it, safer 
for some who are feeling the peril of it, more friendly for some 
who are feeling the loneliness of it, serener for some who are 
throbbing with the fever if it, holier for some for whom life has 
lost all dignity, beauty, and meaning, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


THE PREACHER’S.USE.OF LIFERAT URE 


A. G. VOIGT 
Springfield, Ohio 


The modern specialist is all too apt to overemphasize his par- 
ticular subject. The sociologist is inclined to think that the highest 
good in life is a favorable environment; indeed, a writer in one of 
our reputable periodicals has called sociology “the new Religion,” 
which cometh “with statistical measurements to judge the world, 
and the peoples with an intelligence test.”’ The biologist may easily 
come to feel that the destiny of a human being—in this world, at 
least—depends upon his genes, his hormones, and his glandular 
secretions. The humanist considers an appreciation of Greek and 
Roman culture the sine qua non of education. And so on through- 
out the curriculum. 

But although a student of literature, the present writer does 
not consider a wide and appreciative acquaintance with polite 
literature an essential part of a minister’s equipment. There are 
other subjects which he will find far more important. And in his 
busy life he will not be able to devote much time to the reading of 
poetry, drama, fiction, and essays, the four greenest pastures in the 
domain of literature. There have been ministers, ’tis true, who have 
devoted sermon periods to the review of secular books, but these 
have forgotten their primary duty, which is to lay the Word of 
God upon the hearts and minds and wills of their hearers. Never- 
theless, if a busy pastor makes wise and skilful use of his intervals 
of leisure, he will find that even a little attention to the rich subject 
of polite literature will prove rewarding and refreshing. 

A distinquished and yet popular scholar, the late C. Alphonso 
Smith, once wrote a delightful little book, primarily for young 
people, which bears the interesting title: What Can Literature Do 
for Me? This question he answers as follows: First, “it can 
give you an outlet for your inarticulate ideas and emotions.”’ 
Second, “it can keep before you the vision of the ideal.” Third, 
‘4t can give you a better knowledge of human nature.” Fourth, 
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“Gt can restore the past to you.” Fifth, “it can show you the glory 
of the commonplace.”’ Sixth, “it can give you the mastery of your 
own language.” 


By the same token, there are five things that literature can do 
for the minister. In the first place, it can furnish him recreation 
and refreshment of a high order. “A good book should help us to 
enjoy life or to endure it.” At the close of the day, either before 
or after going to bed, a little while spent with a graceful bit of 
poetry, a charming short story, a light essay, or a chapter of a 
good novel may soothe the irritated nerves and divert the anxious 
mind from the cares of the day just closed and the duties and per- 
plexities of the morrow. Longfellow’s familiar poem, “The Day 
Is Done,” sets forth this use of literature most memorably. It is 
a rainy evening. The poet is tired and restless. He turns to his 
wife with the request that she read aloud to him: 


Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Or, should the minister be so unfortunate as to suffer from 
insomnia, there are certain books that are highly soporific, like 
certain sermons and classroom lectures. Dean Briggs, of Harvard, 
used to say that the best of such books is Young’s Night-Thoughts. 
Two pages of it, he found, were enough “‘to lull him to sleep, when 
all else had failed.” The veteran essayist, Agnes Repplier, recom- 
mends as bedside books Jane Austen’s novels, Pepys’s diary, Mon- 
taigne’s essays, George Borrow’s narratives, and the poetry of 
Wordsworth, Keats, Herrick, Marvel, Gray, Cowper, and Tenny- 
son. And there has appeared a handpicked collection of short 


stories with the inviting title, Te Bed-Time Book of American 
Short Stories. 
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Ministers with reflective minds will find that a volume of 
familiar essays such as Lamb’s or Crothers’s, Morley’s or Rep- 
plier’s, will furnish a restful and delightful combination of wit 
and wisdom, of entertainment and instruction. One of the most 
delightful bits of such informal writing is George William Curtis’s 
little book entitled Prue and I, a winsome and heart-warming 
story of a humble bookkeeper who found happiness first in his 
home and then in his books. In the evening hours of leisure his 
favorite authors transported him far away to lofty castles in Spain, 
where he consorted with the great and the fair and the wise of all 
times and climes—with Plato and King Solomon, with fair Rosa- 
mond and Queen Elizabeth. 

But literature may do more than entertain and divert the 
minister. As Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote: “Such, in par- 
ticular, is the happy star of this trade of writing, that it should 
combine pleasure and profit . . . and be at once agreeable, like 
fiddling, and useful, like good preaching.” 

The reading of good poetry, good essays, and good fiction is 
useful, in that it keeps the minister in close touch with the spirit 
of his age, with its underlying purposes, its impelling ideals, its 
dominant currents. Great writers are oftentimes the mouthpieces 
of their generation. Particularly is this true of the poets, the 
essayists, and the fictionists. Some one has said that “fiction, of 
course, is more completely reflective of the standards of conduct 
and modes of thought of a people than any other single department 
of letters.” But still more expressive of the thought and spirit 
of a particular age or a particular group of people are serious 
essays, which call for close, clear thinking on the part of both 
writer and reader—such close thinking, indeed, that the majority 
of people will not read them. Among the most stimulating of 
present-day essayists in the United States are Van Wyck Brooks, 
Henry Seidel Canby and Walter Lippmann. 

Professor Luccock is right when, in his volume, Contem- 
porary American Literature and Religion, he asserts: 


Organized religion can neglect the literature of its time only at its peril. 
To say that seems an utter commonplace, yet it is a tragedy which has often 
happened, and which has been by no means absent in the last fifteen years. 
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The creative writing of any time is one of the most authentic sources of 
knowledge of the tempers and distempers of that time, in which religion 
must live and move and do whatever work of redemption it is to achieve. 
To neglect it is like a physician neglecting to take a patient’s pulse or tempera- 
ture; for literature is both. 


For example, many writers of the past generation have seemed 
immoral and irreligious; but that is only because ours has been 
an immoral and irreligious age and the writers have but voiced 
this immorality and infidelity. 


But, in his busy life, the minister does not have time to hunt for 
the poems, fiction, and essays that interpret the trends of his day 
and generation. He must rely on dependable reviews and recom- 
mendations such as those found in The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, the book sections of The New York Times, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Yale Review, The Atlantic Monthly. 
He may even join one of the general book-a-month clubs. Then 
there are the handpicked collections of current literature such as 
Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry, Walter’s Essay Annual, 
Edward J. O’Brien’s and Harry Hansen’s collections of the best 
short stories of the year, Burns Mantle’s similar collection of the 
best plays of the preceding season. 


This does not mean that the minister should read the best 
sellers as soon as they appear. He need not be like the German 
lady who, when asked whether she had ever read Homer’s 
Odyssey, replied quickly, “O, yes, I read it as soon as it came out.” 
Perhaps he will be wise if he hearkens unto Emerson’s admonition: 
“Do not read a book until it is a year old.” 


Literature not only interprets the spirit of society, it also 
reveals the hidden mainsprings of human conduct. The creative 
writers, particularly the novelists and the dramatists, know human 
nature—not scientifically as does the psychologist, but intuitively, 
as does a smart woman or a good executive. Indeed, Eugene 
O’Neill has made one of his characters remark that the only real 
people are those in books. This is probably true, for in actual 
life most persons wear the masks of caution, convention, and cour- 
tesy so skilfully that their real natures are usually concealed. 
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Alphonso Smith is right in asserting that the study of human nature 
in books is more complete than in actual life, both as to number 
of characters and as to the thoroughness with which any one of 
them is analyzed. Shakespeare, he goes on to say, created no less 
than 246 characters of various sorts; George Eliot, 147; Dickens, 
102. “Great fiction,’ he felicitously concludes, “is a laboratory 
course in human nature, an introduction to the study of human 
nature in actual life.” 


I know the ancient prejudices against novels: first, the claim 
that they are not only light and empty but too often immoral. 
Again, the charge that “novel-reading enfeebles the mental pow- 
ers” and “tends to unfit one for a happy and useful life” as well 
as for “the duties of religion,” Some one has actually summed 
up the prejudices against the novel as follows: “In 1800 fiction 
was charged with infidelity; in 1880 it was accused of frivolity; 
in 1890 it was suspected of immorality; in the 1920’s it was con- 
victed of too much sex.” 


And yet there is much truth in Sidney Lanier’s claim that 
“the wonderfully free and elastic form of the modern novel” lends 
itself to the “clearer expression of the complexities of the modern 
personality,” and in some one else’s assertion that the novel is the 
best medium for the “thoughtful delineation of life.” 


Literature may not only be practical sociology or practical 
psychology; sometimes it is also the voice of religion. For 
example, one of the most popular British novels of 1936, Charles 
Morgan’s Sparkenbroke strikes a definitely religious note in the 
following passage: 


.. . don’t whine about life or rebel against it because there are things 
(death included) that frighten you. See it whole and accept and love it 
whole—not only the bit of it this side of the grave but all of it. And the 
way to perceive the wholeness and unity of it is not to stay on the surface 
of its joys and its horrors but to plunge into its spiritual essence, if you can. 
This life is an inland sea. Don’t bob about on the surface complaining that 
it gives a rough passage. The depths of it are calm and it is one with the 
oceans as certainly as the Mediterranean is one with the Atlantic—through 
the Straits of Gibraltar.”’ 
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But it is poetry in particular that breathes the spirit of religion. 
History seems to show “that Poetry springs from Religion” and 
that, as Wordsworth once said, it “is most just to its own divine 
origin when it administers the comforts and’ breathes the spirit 
of religion.” In our own day the late S. Parkes Cadman looked to 
it for “the ripest wisdom, the clearest vision of beauty, truth, and 
virtue.” 


Songs of our faith, our hopes, our tears... . 
Music that leads us up to God— 


that is poetry of the highest order. 


Literature can serve the minister not only as a delightful 
means of diversion, as an interpreter of contemporary thought 
and life, as an X-ray picture of human nature, but also for homilet- 
ical purposes, always one of the minister’s chief interests and con- 
cerns. The well-read minister has always in store a ready supply 
of striking and easily remembered quotations for use in driving 
home the point or points of a sermon. Here an acquaintance with 
select gems of poetry is most handy. For the poet has the God- 
given gift of phrasing ideas and sentiments in the most appropri- 
ate and memorable words; of packing, as some one has well said, 
a world of meaning into a few well-chosen lines. Poetry is, indeed, 
what it has been catchily called, “divine shorthand’; and the wise 
preacher who wishes to clinch his point will turn to the few well- 
chosen words in which some poet has given it perfect expression. 
For as Professor Gaius Glenn Atkins reminds the preachers in his 
volume Preaching and the Mind of Today: 


Quotations are a very present help in time of trouble. . . . They may 
. . say what a preacher wants to say better than he can say it himself. The 
late Henry Churchill King—one of the finest minds of his generation—always 
quoted generously and to the point. So did Washington Gladden. . . . Since 
the poet has always said in a final and perfect way so much the preacher 
seeks to say and cannot, a quotation may become more than mere quotation. 
It may be the brief and inevitable conclusion, lyric and light-touched, of 
what he seeks to say, or else furnish wings to cross a deep abyss, or a grave 
music to move the heart. 
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Of course, quotations should not be used too freely in a ser- 
mon, nor should they be too long. Eight lines of verse is about all 
the listener can take in at one stretch of the attention, and he pre- 
fers only four. As for prose, one sentence is about all the memory 
can retain. But even more important than the length of quotations 
is their fitness: they should always be perfectly appropriate and 
apposite. Now and then a quotation is inserted into a sermon not 
so much that the congregation may be edified by it but that the 
congregation may be duly impressed by the preacher’s erudition. 
Such a practice is not to be commended. 

Literature can serve the minister for homiletical purposes in 
another way also. He may draw on it for illustrations. Such 
literary gems as Shakespeare’s plays, Hawthorne’s tales, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Dante’s Divine Comedy, Goethe’s Faust, and 
even Marc Connelly’s Green Pastures may furnish him helpful 
illustrations. For example, about one-third of Reverend Clarence 
E. McCartney’s excellent article on ‘““The Bible and Life’s Crises’’ 
consists of literary illustrations. And it stands to reason that 
since a creative writer has the gift of description and narrative, 
his anecdotes are apt to be told more interestingly and effectively 
than those of the average person. 

There is one more thing that literature can do for the minister. 
It can help to make his language more precise, more beautiful, 
more vigorous, more easily remembered. For good writers are 
experts in the use of language, masters of the art of expression. 
The best way to improve one’s own style is to sit at their feet 
and learn their secrets. Daniel Webster’s reading of the English 
classics is said to have given him “a feeling for style and rhythm,” 
which helped to make his speeches masterpieces of eloquence. 
Abraham Lincoln’s reading of the Bible, Shakespeare, and other 
poets gave his style that exaltation and beauty which makes his 
“Gettysburg Address” and the latter half of the “Second Inaugu- 
ral Address” nothing less than prose-poems. Benjamin Franklin 
acquired his lucid and graceful vehicle of expression from the 
study and emulation of Addison. Dr. George A. Gordon once 
advised him who would learn to write well: “Love and live with 
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the great masters of style in poetry and in prose,” and Professor 
Atkins reminds the preacher in particular: 


Literature and art, poetry and the drama certainly belong to the hinter- 
land of any noble preaching. . . . They kindle the imagination—a precious 
faculty for any preacher. They contribute the magic of style, they bring color 
and light, and they say with wings what wise books often say with lead, 
and say it therefore all the more wisely. Something of their distinction 
will touch a sermon with a gleam and glory which reveal the preacher’s com- 
radeship with those elect spirits who, toiling tirelessly for excellence, share 
their possession of it with all their fellowseekers. 


OSWALD SPENGLER, HISTORIAN AND 
PHILOSOPHER 


MERLE W. BOYER 
Chicago, Illinois 


S the twentieth century moves on into the dim and somewhat 
fearsome cloud that constitutes the future for Western civili- 
zation, those who have read Spengler’s great work’ trace the 
course of history with interest and apprehension. If we are con- 
firmed disciples of the Munich prophet we are convinced that the 
general path our civilization will take has been mapped already 
in broad outline, and that all that is left for us is to sit back and 
watch that outline being filled in as to details. At most, all we 
can do is play our limited and predestined role in the historical 
drama of our civilization. If we are sceptical readers of The 
Decline of the West, and there are few Americans whose common- 
sense would allow them to swallow this weighty philosophy with- 
out some degree of scepticism, then we may be less dogmatic about 
the future than the confirmed disciples. But even among the skep- 
tics the suspicion no doubt arises at times that Spengler may be 
right after all. And they, too, must look upon the course of his- 
tory in this century with renewed interest, seeking to learn whether 
or not the future will add additional weight to Spengler’s thesis, 
or whether the reality of historical experience will cast it upon the 
refuse heap of outworn philosophies. 

The period of discussion and criticism of Spengler’s work has 
by this time passed its zenith in scholarly circles. But the appear- 
ance of such an article as that of Mr. G. K. Bowes in The Hibbert 
Journal’ is evidence that the influence of Spengler’s thesis is still 
abroad today in all its absolute dogmatism, and that the issues at 
stake are by no means dead. And indeed it would be difficult to 


1 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, complete in one volume. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. Vol. I copyright, 1918, by C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Miinchen; Vol. II copyright, 1922. 

2 Vol. XXXIII, p. 179—‘The ‘Decline of the West’ in Actual Progress.” 
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find a scholarly work published in the twentieth century that has 
struck the popular imagination of serious and intelligent men and 
women with such force, and that has held their attention for so 
long a time, as has this work. It has been stated frequently that 
the timeliness of Spengler’s book was largely responsible for its 
great popularity and influence. That is undoubtedly true in a large 
measure. But the continued interest in the work would indicate 
that it may have more lasting influence than is commonly thought 
in some circles. I must admit that I am inclined to agree with 
those who consider Der Untergang des Abendlandes one of the 
most revolutionary and important historical studies that the twen- 
tieth century has contributed, rather than with those who look 
upon the work as an ephemeral product of fin de siécle pessimism 
and post-war disillusionment. . 

The influence of Spengler in America, and especially among 
students, has been both good and bad. His work has succeeded 
in arousing more than one person from the intellectual and moral 
lethargy into which so many coddled and pampered Americans are 
prone to fall. It has made more than one narrow, provincial mind 
aware of the broad, majestic sweep of history. It has brought 
more than one student, rocked to sleep in the lap of a self-satisfied, 
nineteenth century liberalism to his feet, gravely aware of the 
dangers and trials that threaten civilization. And truly such an 
electric shock is not without its blessings for Americans in most of 
our communities and schools today. However, the work has not 
been an unmitigated blessing for most readers. It has served to 
add one more link in the chain of naturalistic determinism that 
nineteenth century science and philosophy have been forging. It 
has served to give philosophic and historic background to chronic 
pessimism—such pessimism as had already seeped into the minds 
and hearts of many young people after their youthful idealism had 
been smashed to pieces on the realities of post-war existence. 

Perhaps I have attributed too much influence to Spengler. 
But it must be remembered that he has influenced those of the 
upper intellectual and cultural strata. And it must also be remem- 
bered that no thoroughly satisfying intellectual refutation of 
Spengler’s thesis has reached the hands of the general reader. To 
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many serious readers the conclusions of this work must be accepted 
as established truth regardless of consequences to faith or senti- 
ment, just as the theory of Darwinian evolution was accepted by 
thinkers of the past century. And by a great many Spenglerians 
it is accepted in that spirit. 

Dr. Karl Heim of Ttibingen University, on a visit to this 
country, was questioned by a group of students as to the possi- 
bility of finding some intellectual refutation of Spengler’s thesis. 
He replied unhesitatingly that he knew of no such intellectual refu- 
tation, and then went on to say that for the believing and practic- 
ing Christian no such intellectual refutation was necessary to free 
one from the debilitating influences of Spengler’s determinism and 
pessimism. Which is probably true. But until such a refutation 
is forthcoming, and until it reaches the hand of the general reader 
and the students in our colleges, universities, and seminaries, we 
cannot expect to find such a fascinating and masterly work without 
its readers and disciples in all the intellectual centers of the country. 

It is not my purpose in this article to offer the refutation of 
Spengler that Dr. Heim claimed has not been forthcoming. That 
would be beyond my scope or powers. But it does seem that an 
analysis of Spengler’s work might be of use in helping the general 
reader and especially the American student to gain a more balanced 
view of the work. He would then be in a position to judge critically 
and to separate the wheat from the chaff in this serious and pro- 
found but dogmatic and distorted product of the German mind. 

There is no doubt that Spengler’s strength and wide influence 
rests in his creative power as a literary artist as much as in the 
acuteness of his historical insight and the profundity of his con- 
clusions. No historian since Thomas Carlyle can be compared with 
Spengler as a stylist. And the fascination of Spengler’s style is 
by no means lost in Mr. Atkinson’s excellent translation. The fas- 
cination of Spengler’s style rests in the subtle currents of mingled 
emotions of tension and timelessness that he arouses in the reader. 
Perhaps these emotions are inherent in the subject itself, but only a 
great stylist could use language to play upon them the way Spengler 
does. A single quotation may suffice to illustrate this dual char- 


acter of his style: 
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With the formed state, high history also lays itself down weary to 
sleep. Man becomes a plant again, adhering to the soil, dumb and enduring. 
The timeless village and the “eternal” peasant reappear, begetting children 
and burying seed in Mother Earth—a busy, not inadequate swarm, over 
which the tempest of soldier-emperors passingly blows. In the midst of the 
land lie the old world-cities, empty receptacles of an extinguished soul, in 
which a historyless mankind slowly nests itself. Men live from hand to 
mouth, with petty thrifts and petty fortunes, and endure. Masses are tramp- 
led on in the conflicts of conquerors who contend for the power and the 
spoil of this world, but the survivors fill up the gaps with a primitive fertility 
and suffer on. And while in high places there is eternal alternance of victory 
and defeat, those in the depths pray, pray with that mighty piety of the Sec- 
ond Religiousness that has overcome all doubts forever. There, in the souls, 
world-peace, the peace of God, the bliss of grey-haired monks and hermits, 
is become actual—and there alone. It has awakened that depth in the endur- 
ance of suffering which the historical man in the thousand years of his devel- 
opment has never known. Only with the end of grand History does holy, still 
Being reappear. It is a drama noble in its aimlessness, noble and aimless as 
the course of the stars, the rotation of the earth, and alternance of land and 
sea, of ice and virgin forest upon its face. We may marvel at it or we may 
lament it—but it is there.* 


The word that best describes this passage is timelessness. 
But there is another undercurrent—an undercurrent of great ten- 
sion, such tension as is noticeable in the apocalyptic writers of the 
Old and New Testaments. Compare the above passage with the 
evident undercurrent of tension found in Mark 13. It is only by 
comparison with such passages as this that we can understand the 
apocalyptic character of Spengler’s style. Throughout the two vol- 
umes the reader is made to feel that the last times are at hand. 
And it is this cloud of apocalyptic expectation that Spengler casts 
about almost every paragraph he writes which gives rise to the 
inner tension that every reader must sooner or later experience. 

The other element of Spengler’s style, that of timelessness, 
comes very close to giving his work an epic character. Spengler 
describes the sweep of world-history with the vigour, the stateli- 
ness, the aloofness and disinterestedness of a classic poet writing 
an epic. And behind the moving pageant of history is the hero 


3 Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 435. 
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of the epic—the hero, man, as Ulysses or Faust or Superman— 
man rising from the soil and then sinking back into the soil; man 
struggling, breeding, suffering, creating, dying; man, Promethean 
in his struggle in and with nature; man the victim of the gods and 
of destiny. Few have ever conceived of history in the grand style 
as has Spengler. There is no wonder that his book fascinates us 
even though we may not agree with his method or conclusions. 

But Spengler will never influence the world very much as a 
stylist. Where he will influence the world is as a historian and a 
philosopher. The central theses of Spengler’s work are three in 
number, if I interpret his thought correctly. In any discussion of 
his work we must first separate these theses and decide which of 
them we are discussing. Two of the theses are of historical nature. 
The third is philosophical in nature, and has decided practical bear- 
ing on the other two. After offering a few remarks on the first 
two theses we shall discuss in more detail the third. 

Spengler’s primary purpose as a historian is to discount for 
all time the linear, Ancient-Medieval-Modern way of viewing his- 
tory, and to substitute in its place an organic morphology of his- 
tory. The historical and archeological discoveries of the past few 
centuries have shown the existence of many complex cultures that 
former historians never knew to have existed. As a result his- 
torians of the past century have had the opportunity of studying 
civilizations comparatively, such an opportunity as they have never 
enjoyed before. The data that have been collected and analyzed 
in this comparative study have made it impossible for historians 
to tie things together in the old linear scheme of history. There 
are too many facts that do not fit into such a framework. That 
a new way of viewing history should arise under the circumstances 
was to be expected. Spengler was acutely aware of this inadequacy 
in the general way of viewing history, and he made full use of the 
comparative method of studying cultures. Another current that 
has flowed into the Spenglerian thought stream comes from the 
biological sciences. Biological science has shown that man is by 
necessity bound up in the same naturalistic scheme with the rest 
of organic being on this planet. As a disciple of Goethe, one of 
the first of the German evolutionists and perhaps the most pro- 
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found of all evolutionists, Spengler felt this truth very keenly. 
Through his comparative study of history, his profound sense of 
the organic nature of man and of cultures, and his intuitive feeling 
for universal history he evolved a theory of history which he rightly 
considered Copernican in contrast to the old linear, Ptolemaic 
system. 

This theory of history involves the most important of the 
theses that underlie the book, that is, the thesis that every culture is 
a unique, organic, plant-like structure; and that the culture neces- 
sarily undergoes a period of birth, youth, maturity, old age, and 
dissolution. Basing his reasoning on an analysis of classical cul- 
ture but with comparative allusions from all the great cultures from 
the Chinese and Egyptian to our contemporary Western culture, 
Spengler presents a case for this historical thesis which makes it 
eminently satisfactory for most intelligent and unprejudiced read- 
ers. Mistakes as to details have been frequently discovered by 
trained scholars. But by and large Spengler’s historical thesis has 
not been refuted, and it certainly has been revolutionary. The 
work remains today the most satisfactory synthesis of the data of 
history that our age has produced. It indeed serves as a Copernican 
revolution in the field of history for any serious student who has 
come to appreciate its full significance. 

After reading Spengler’s book one cannot help recognizing 
that much of it is based on the bedrock of reality. Truly every 
culture grows out of blood and soil with plant-like precision and 
beauty, and then sinks back into the soil again. Truly all the great 
cultures that this planet has produced offer infinite mystery and 
variety because of the uniqueness of their structure and growth. 
And truly our own lives, our own thought forms are bound up in 
the great cultural movements of the civilization in which we live 
at this particular point in time and space. For the reader who 
understands Spengler’s thesis, history loses its stiffness, its unreal- 
ity. It is no longer viewed with the perspective of an ant from 
one’s own little ant hill. It is no longer dead, but alive. To fail 
to recognize the value of this historical thesis would constitute, 
in my mind, a failure to feel the throbbing heart of history. In 
this I cannot help but follow in the footsteps of Dr. Eduard Meyer 
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when he puts the stamp of approval of his authority on Spengler’s 
theory of an organic structure of cultures and a morphology of 
history. And like him I consider the work as a “bleibendes und 
auf lange Zeit hinaus nachhaltig wirkendes Besitz unserer Wis- 
senschaft und Literatur.’ 


The second Spenglerian thesis grows out of an application of 
the primary thesis to present world movements. From an analysis 
of Western civilization that is both startling and revealing, Speng- 
ler draws the conclusion that the European-American civilization 
which dominates the globe has reached its full growth and has 
begun to die and sink into the soil again. It has passed through 
its springtide with Thomas Aquinas and Dante. Its summer has 
long since fled in the days of Luther, Galileo, and Bach. The 
autumn has been left behind in the age of Voltaire, Goethe, and 
Beethoven. And now in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
we enter the long, dreary time of winter with the basic life-force 
of the civilization exhausted. A comparative study of Western 
civilization and the other great civilizations of the past leads to 
but one conclusion, according to Spengler, and that is that West- 
ern civilization has reached the stage of decline in its life history. 
The loss of religious faith and the predominance of a material- 
istic outlook, the exhaustion of the soil and the rise of great cos- 
mopolitan cities, the rising tide of imperialism and dictatorial 
Caesarism, the almightiness of money and emancipated intellect, 
and the evident presence of general social chaos, with the cry of 
“panem et circenses’’ rising above all other cries—all these point 
in the direction of decline for any civilization. And our civiliza- 
tion, claims Spengler, is no exception. 


It is this second thesis that so vitally concerns most readers of 
Spengler today. Is our civilization in decline? is the question that 
has been discussed, debated, and written about almost to the point 
of nausea. It is impossible to attempt to answer this question here, 
if indeed it can be answered. But one who accepts Spengler’s 
method of interpreting history and his theory of the organic 
structure of cultures can hardly gainsay the conclusions of this 


4 Decline of the West, Translator’s Preface, xi, 
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corollary to the main thesis. Western civilization does appear to 
be in decline, and the pessimistic conclusions that Mr. Bowes draws 
in his article are not altogether without factual basis. There are 
a great many tendencies in our civilization that can be accounted 
for only on the basis of decline. 

As a contribution to comparative historical criticism, the two 
theses developed by Spengler which we have discussed are worthy 
of the closest possible study, for they open new and valuable 
insights into the life and history of cultures and the present tenden- 
cies of Western civilization. But Spengler is not satisfied to 
remain a historian. His third thesis is distinctly philosophical in 
nature. The underlying philosophical assumption throughout his 
work is that there is no human or supernatural spiritual power 
operating in this world. Nature with its creative force is every- 
‘thing. For instance, Spengler carries the analogy of the plant so 
far that man as individual becomes merely a single cell in the 
plant-like structure of the culture to which he belongs. Every 
culture must follow the process of plant-like growth and decline; 
and the individual has no free will except as a product of that 
culture and within the predestined limits of that culture. Spengler 
rejects any idea of the supernatural acting in this world. A 
supernatural teleology has no place in his system. 

It is interesting to see how this philosophy works itself out in 
practical life. A reader accepting the naturalistic determinism so 
subtly offered by Spengler and connecting it with the present 
miserable state of uncertainty and chaos comes to either one of 
two conclusions. He may conclude that, since our civilization is 
irrevocably in ruins, there is nothing for him to do but drift with 
the crowd. Everything is destined for decline so one might as 
well draw back into one’s little corner and make the best possible 
use of the opportunities for personal enjoyment that our decadent 
but not altogether unpleasant civilization offers us. On the other 
hand if there is more iron in his blood he may take a second path, 
the way personally recommended by Spengler in Man and Technics 
and in The Hour of Decision. He may determine to play, to the 
fullest extent possible, the rdle that history has marked out for 
him in these latter days. And that role is the role of the tech- 
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nician, the organizer, and above all else, the soldier. The last 
great act of Western world-history was inaugurated with the World 
War. We have entered the age of Caesarism. Let the one who 
would fulfil his destiny reserve all the strength that remains uncor- 
rupted in his own soul and in his civilization, and let him use it 
with an iron hand to mold the world of the future according to the 
dictates of a boundless will-to-power and of a ruthless, but much 
needed will-to-order. That is the only goal worth striving for, 
according to Spengler, for it alone fulfils our destiny nobly and 
courageously. And so in the end we find Treitschke and Nietzsche 
resurrected in this twentieth century writer. We witness the 
tragedy of another great intellect deserting its high calling and 
throwing in its lot with the cult of the nationalist and militarist. 

Spengler recognizes his indebtedness to Nietzsche. And 
his philosophy of politics, which fits in so admirably with the ruling 
philosophy among the dictators and statesmen in most of Europe 
today, is the result of this indebtedness. But for his metaphysics 
Spengler is more indebted to Goethe than anyone else. He writes 
as follows: 


The philosophy of this book I owe to the philosophy of Goethe, which 
is practically unknown today, and also (but in a far less degree) to that of 
Nietzsche .. . . I would not have one single word changed in this: “The 
Godhead is effective in the living and not in the dead, in the becoming and 
the changing, not in the become and the set-fast ; and therefore, similarly, the 
reason (Vernunft) is concerned only to strive towards the divine through 
the becoming and the living, and the understanding (Verstand) only to make 
use of the become and the set-fast” (to Eckermann). This sentence com- 
prises my entire philosophy.® 


The line is quite clearly drawn. Spengler belongs to that 
philosophic tradition which rejects being as lacking reality, and 
looks upon becoming as alone constituting reality. And indeed 
that has been the general philosophic tendency since the wide- 
spread adoption of the evolutionary point of view. The Heracli- 
teans have carried the day. As a result modern thought can see 
reality only in becoming and can recognize nothing as primary 
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being. Only the unfolding of the future has meaning. Change 
is eternal. Everything is in flux. All things are relative and there 
is no such thing as absolute truths, either in the form of one 
unchanging supernatural being, or in the form ‘of absolute aesthetic 
standards or incontrovertible moral laws. Once he has embraced 
the cause of the Heracliteans, Spengler knows no bounds to his 
intolerance of other views. He does not condescend to argue the 
case. He simply throws over board all conflicting views as 
products of lecture-room philosophy. When he wishes to reject 
the idea of eternal truths, he simply states: 


There are no eternal truths. Every philosophy is the expression of its 
own and only its own time, and—if by philosophy we mean effective philoso- 
phy and not academic triflings about judgment-forms, sense-categories, and 
the like—no two ages possess the same philosophic intentions. The difference 
is not between perishable and imperishable doctrines but between doctrines 
which live their day and doctrines which never live at all.® 


When he speaks of the very dangerous subject of freedom 
of the will, he boldly affirms: 


Up to now everyone has been at liberty to hope what he pleased about 
the future. Where there are no facts, sentiment rules. But henceforward 
it will be every man’s business to inform himself of what can happen and 
therefore of what with the unalterable necessity of destiny and irrespective 
of personal ideals, hopes or desires, will happen. When we use the risky word 
“freedom” we shall mean freedom to do, not this or that, but the necessary 
or nothing.’ 


Such statements do not have the true ring of the sharp, 
critical and yet tolerant and humble searcher after truth. 

There is eternal change in this world of ours. There is no 
doubt that becoming plays a mighty role in this world order, as 
the evolutionary process has shown, But that does not necessarily 
mean that there is no such reality as being. As Kant has shown 
we cannot think the changing without the permanent. And the 
reality of being is always with us in the form of Platonic ideas, 


Onelibida lal. 
7 Decline of the West, I, 39. 
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natural laws, Divine Being, ethical and moral absolutes, and the 
Eternal Logos—Expressions which despite their inadequacy still 
conduct meanings of the profound unchanging truths of being to 
the human mind and heart. 

It is true that scientific discovery has done a great deal to 
establish the reality of change, and has done very little to establish 
the reality of unchanging being. And indeed it would seem from 
the beginning that ethical, religious, and artistic experience is more 
instrumental in establishing the reality of being than scientific, 
intellectual experience. However, we are not certain what great 
discoveries into the reality of being might not have been made 
if modern science and philosophy in the past two centuries had not 
been so obsessed with investigating that part of the universe which 
is confined to the natural mechanical world and which is indeed 
governed very largely by the process of eternal change. We are 
not certain even now what discoveries may be made in the future 
in the realm of absolute being if new techniques are developed 
for studying this realm. The truth is that man must recognize the 
reality of being as well as of becoming if he is to have a sane, 
balanced view of the universe as human experience and thought 
has shown it to be. Spengler, in denying the reality of being lacks 
this sanity and balance. 

Let us say then that we admit the probable truth of Spengler’s 
theory of cultures, a theory which traces with unusual accuracy 
the becoming process in civilizations. How then can we reconcile 
this theory with any philosophy of being? To bring the question 
to a focal point, how can we reconcile a deterministic order of the 
natural world—and we now know the life and history of man to 
be eternally rooted in this deterministic natural world—with a 
spiritual world that is essentially teleological? That is the question 
that must be answered if spirit is to gain the conquest over matter. 
Allow me to suggest a partial solution. 

This deterministic natural order of the universe that science 
has investigated is the minimum basis for life of any kind. Man 
can always exist upon or fall back upon this minimum basis. Man 
can do no less than live the life of the highest of all vertebrates, 
following the natural instincts of the species, homo sapiens. That 
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means that man may live on a purely animal level in his historic 
cultures, for as an intellectual and gregarious animal, he must of 
necessity develop cultures. And as Spengler indicates, these cul- 
tures will rise and fall with the precision of all organic existence, 
while the individual man drifts with his culture, is molded by it, 
and works out its destiny. That, may I suggest, is the minimum 
basis for man’s existence. Without that naturalistic basis life 
would soon be extinct. The Divine Will, knowing the weakness of 
man, knowing the power of Evil and yet aware of the infinite 
possibilities of man, and filled with overwhelming love for man, 
has in infinite wisdom fashioned this naturalistic world order as a 
minimum basis for man’s life. 

But this deterministic order is merely the starting point for 
spiritual attainment, and man is bound to that order only as long 
as he is contented to remain an animal. From this starting point, 
man is at liberty at any time or place, in an innumerable variety of 
ways, to rise to spiritual and intellectual heights beyond the com- 
prehension of the animal man who consistently lives upon or is, at 
the least provocation, constantly falling back on the minimum level 
of naturalistic existence. For man to begin this pilgrimage upward 
and beyond the plane of animal existence, two things are necessary : 
faith in the power of spirit over matter and a spiritual affirmation 
that will arouse man from his habitual, animal inertia and 
indolence. And the one is possible only with the help of the other. 

Is Western civilization in decline? The answer is obvious. 
Western civilization is in decline only in so far as it fails to make 
this spiritual affirmation. To the individual or the culture that 
makes and sustains this spiritual affirmation, the word decline is 
meaningless. Will Western civilization make this spiritual affirma- 
tion? To judge from the history of past cultures and the present 
tendencies in our civilization, we must answer: in all probability, 
no. Never has a great culture made this spiritual affirmation as 
a culture. Only rarely in the history of the world can we find 
individuals or small groups that have done so. But it is in those 
times when man makes this affirmation that we have the really 
great epochs of history. And the Creator must feel that His 
work has not been in vain when an individual personality, no 
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matter how that personality may be distorted by the sins of a 
culture and held to the ground by the dragnets of Necessity, makes 
this spiritual affirmation. 

Naturally one cannot help being pessimistic today, for our 
age is singularly lacking in individuals who think it necessary to 
make this spiritual affirmation. In viewing the situation we some- 
times sympathize with the sentiment of Julien Benda when he 
writes: 


To come back to the realism of my contemporaries and their contempt 
for a disinterested existence, I must add that my mind is sometimes haunted 
by a dreadful question. I wonder whether humanity, by adopting this system 
today, has not discovered its true law of existence and adopted the true scale 
of values demanded by its essence? The religion of the spiritual, I said just 
now, seems to be a lucky accident in man’s history. I shall go further, and 
say it seems to me a paradox. The obvious law of human subsistence is the 
conquest of things and the exaltation of the impluse which secures this con- 
quest. Only through an amazing abuse were a handful of men at desks able 
to succeed in making mankind believe that the supreme values are the good 
things of the spirit. Today humanity has awakened from this dream, knows 
its true nature and its real desires, and utters its war-cry against those who 
for centuries have robbed it of itself.® 


But we know that the true nature of man does not rest on the 
minimum level of animal existence, even though that is the 
“natural” level for man, and the level upon which so many mis- 
guided and corrupted persons would have us live today. 

No, to all appearances Western civilization will sink into 
decline like so many other civilizations. But such a fate is not a 
matter of necessity as Spengler insists. A hundred or so men in 
Europe and America with unflinching faith and with the necessary 
will to spiritual affirmation might change the entire outlook for 
our civilization. The strength of the spirit is not dead, and its 
possibilities have never been tried. To become and remain a 
defeatist today is for everyone, but especially for the Christian, 
base treason. Even such a semipagan writer as John Cowper 
Powys is vaguely aware of the possibilities of this spiritual 
affirmation when he writes: 


8 Treason of the Intellectuals (Morrow Co., 1928), p. 198. 
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What then is left? Spengler in his great book suggests that the day will 
come when grass will grow in the streets of Berlin, London, Paris, New York, 
and Chicago; when the inspiration of inventors will cease; when nomadic 
fellaheen tribesmen and rustic heathen peasantries will bow themselves in 
passive helplessness under warring Caesars and despotic Tamburlanes. . . . 
Who can tell? Science and machinery may, for all we know, get into quite 
other hands than those of new predatory conquerors. There may arise some 
grand, irresistible, devoted free-masonry of men of good will and of wise 
wits all the world over. If there were enough individual men and women 
in every country who had acquired in place of an angular nation-spirit a well 
rounded earth-spirit, who can predict what might not be done ?° 


And even if decline is imminent, there is no excuse for individ- 
ual pessimism. Man is still in possession of freedom of the will. 
As individuals we can make the necessary spiritual affirmation 
wherever and whenever we choose. And if civilization sinks into 
decline are our spirits, as individual cells in the corrupt and decay- 
ing civilization, doomed to undergo the same corruption and are 
they limited in their flight by that declining civilization? We 
must emphatically answer, No. 

Oswald Spengler has made a great contribution to modern 
thought. Until some better theory arises to explain the facts of 
history we cannot hesitate to recognize the worth and validity of 
his historical theses. But on the other hand, it is with a sigh of 
relief that I see my way clear as a Christian seeker for truth to 
pronounce a declaration of independence of a philosophic thesis 
that is debilitating, one-sided, and harmful. 


9 The Meamng of Culture (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1929), p. 269 ff. 


OUR STORY: SESQUICENTENNIAL ADDRESS, UNITED 
LUTHERAN SYNOD OF NEW YORK, ALBANY, 
JUNE 9, 1936 


AUGUSTUS STEIMLE 
New York, New York 


BENEZER Congregation, here we are again after one hundred and fifty 
1D years. Then there were only five of us, three pastors and two laymen; 
today four hundred and four are here, three hundred pastors and one hundred 
and four laymen, representing the four hundred and seventy-four ministers 
and three hundred and forty-seven parishes on our roll. In the historical 
perspective one hundred and fifty years is not a long time, yet we celebrate 
today an event that antedates the Constitution of the United States. No, we 
did not come over yesterday. 

Considerably more than a century of Lutheran history in New York lay 
behind those five men who met here. The heroic efforts of the Dutch Luther- 
ans of New Amsterdam, and the Palatine migration to the Queen Anne 
lands on the Hudson under Joshua Kocherthal had become a mere memory. 
It was a half-century since William Christoph Berkenmeyer, pastor of the 
congregations at New York and Albany and all the congregations in between, 
had established his fraternity, which did not strike permanent root. And the 
most recent venture of Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, pastor of the sec- 
ond New York Church, to organize a Ministerium, had not survived the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The occasion of the consecration of the second church building of this 
congregation here at Albany—your first had served for more than a hun- 
dred years—seemed to Dr. Kunze, then pastor of the united Trinity and 
Christ congregations in New York, a propitious time to renew the attempt 
which his brother-in-law, Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg had made more 
than a decade before. 

It was a time when the call for union seemed opportune. The people 
of the several states realized that the Articles of Confederation under which 
the United States then operated, were far too loose for the building of a truly 
national life, and we recall that the Constitutional Convention of the United 
States was held in the following year. So on the twenty-third of October, 
1786, the day after the consecration of Ebenezer Church, these men met. 
They came by boat or on horseback and effected the union which has come 
down to us as our ecclesiastical inheritance. 

John Christopher Kunze, the New York pastor who was chosen presi- 
dent, was doubtless the most scholarly Lutheran of his day on this side of the 
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ocean. The University of Pennsylvania recognized his attainments and 
made him a doctor of divinity in 1783, the first D.D. in our church in this 
country. Trained in Halle and Leipzig, he came to Philadelphia and for 
fourteen years was the associate of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, whose 
sons Frederick and Henry he had brought back to America from their Euro- 
pean schooling and whose daughter became his wife. He was a born edu- 
cator and not only occupied a chair in the University of Pennsylvania, but 
founded an academy in Philadelphia in 1773 which he hoped to develop into 
an institution for the training of ministers. It was in operation three years 
when the Revolutionary War swept it away, like so many other things. He 
accepted the call to New York in 1784, not only because the two churches 
would unite under him as pastor, but also because the opportunity was 
offered him to teach in Kings College, now Columbia University. He became 
the professor of Oriental languages and a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Samuel Schwerdfeger, pastor at Feilstown—now Center Brunswick—is 
the second name on that first synodical list. He was a man fifteen years 
older than Kunze. From the university of Erlangen he came to America and 
after a period of service in Pennsylvania and Maryland became pastor of 
this church in Albany in 1773. In 1784 he removed to Feilstown. In 1790 
he accepted a call to Morrisburg, Ontario, where he became one of the 
Lutheran pioneers of Canada and served with fidelity until his death in 1803. 

The third man was the pastor of this church, Heinrich Moeller. He 
had come to America as a fourteen-year-old and been prepared for the min- 
istry by Muhlenberg and Kunze. He left this pastorate in 1790 but re- 
turned for a second period of service here in 1801. His final ministrations 
were in Sharon, Schoharie Co., where he died in the fulness of his years, 
in 1829. 

The two lay delegates were John Bassinger from Dr. Kunze’s church 
and John Gayer, representing the Albany church. 

What an interesting group! Kunze, connected with the highly patriotic 
Muhlenberg family, Moeller, who had been a chaplain in the Revolutionary 
army, Schwerdfeger, with loyalist leanings. The small attendance was ap- 
parently a surprise. Peter Nicholas Sommer of Schoharie, son-in-law of 
Berkenmeyer and now 77 years old and blind, was not there. Nor was Johr 
Christopher Hartwig, laboring in the Rhinebeck district, who was 72. Ries 
of Churchtown, Walberg of Loonenberg—now Athens, Pfeiffer of Rhine- 
beck and Grotz of West Camp were absent, not to mention the New Jersey 
pastors, Graaf and Ernst. Headway was made, however, and in a decade all 
the Lutheran ministers on the territory had joined, including the hesitating 
New Jersey brethren. 


The resolutions of the meeting evidently were drawn with the thought 
of conciliating the men who had not appeared, the “non-synodical” pastors. 
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“Since it was decided,” so runs the first protocol, “on the occasion of the 
church consecration to hold a preachers’ meeting in Albany in accordance 
with the desire of nearly all regular Evangelical preachers in New York, but 
not more than three preachers and several lay delegates appeared, those present 
thought it proper to consider themselves simply as a Committee of the Evan- 
gelical Church in New York State who would offer some propositions, which 
shall be considered as valid only if the other preachers and congregations of 
this State shall raise no objections.” These propositions were: 

1. A synodical meeting shall be held now and then when a sufficient number of 
preachers and congregations desire it. (No further meeting was held for six years.) 

__ 2, Every congregation of the Evangelical Lutheran confession in this State has the 
right to send a delegate to such a meeting, who shall have the same right to a seat and 
vote as the preachers, except when candidates for the ministry are examined or a preacher 
accused of heresy is investigated. 

3. Persons who claim to be Evangelical Lutheran preachers and refuse to meet 
with their brethren, or who come and are found unfit, shall not be admitted by our con- 
gregations or allowed to preach in our pulpits. 

4. Since every society must have certain rules as a basis, the constitution of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania and adjacent States shall be in force in 
the Evangelical Church in this State until we have an opportunity to draft our own. 

5. That the present Committee of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the State 
of New York shall elect a president, with the duties prescribed for this office in the 
Pennsylvania constitution, and whose authority shall be acknowledged if the other 
brethren and congregations, or the majority of them, shall offer no objections to our 
selection. 

The form of these resolutions, together with the slim attendance, re- 
minds us of their background in the political life of the nation. Earnest con- 
sideration was being given to the matter of centralization of power in govern- 
ment. The checks and balances which characterize the structure of our 
government were the result of a determination not to endanger the liberties 
which had just been won on battlefields,—on which Lutherans of some of 
these very congregations had also given blood and life. 

They were circumspect, these early fathers and were not to be caught by 
any hierarchical ambitions in the church, even as the States zealously guarded 
their rights and powers. That first meeting of ours is a mirror of the thought 
and life of the United States at the time when its Constitution was forming. 

If the absent ones were circumspect, so were those present. All three 
of the pastors were members of the Ministerium of North America, as Muhl- 
enberg and his associates called themselves in their constitution of 1778. 
And they remained in that membership. They could not tell whether their 
plans would be successful and so they kept a door open for retreat. More- 
over, the annual distribution of the interest on the Streit legacy at the Penn- 
sylvania meetings was not unattractive. Sigismund Streit had gone from 
Germany to Italy, made a fortune and had deposited some 31,000 florins with 
the directors of the Halle institutions as an annuity, the interest on which 
after his death was to be devoted, one half for the benefit of the Lutheran 


church in America and one half for the Lutheran missions in India. The 
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American portion was distributed at the annual meetings to the preachers 
present. It provided the traveling expense and perhaps a little more. 


I 


ORGANIZATION AND EXPLORATION 


The history of our organization can be conveniently viewed under the 
aspect of three periods, each one covering, roughly, a half-century. The 
first, from 1786 to 1830, is the period of organization and exploration, in 
which the Ministerium succeeded in attracting to itself the congregations 
already established, and reached out, even into Canada. Over fifty ministers 
and eighty-eight congregations were received during this time. 

Perhaps the most interesting character of this first period is John Chris- 
topher Hartwig, to whom New York Lutheranism owes so much, although 
he was never enrolled in its Ministerium. He had been one of the founders 
of Muhlenberg’s Ministerium of North America in 1748, the mother synod, 
and held to it throughout his life. In 1778 Muhlenberg writes: “The aged 
Mr. Hartwig is still alive and continues his office as a voluntary traveling 
preacher from one province to another. He was lately present at our synod- 
ical meeting in New Hanover and wanted to go farther to Virginia.” He 
was then 64 years old. But seven years later, one year before the meeting 
whose sesquicentennial we celebrate today, he is present in Philadelphia and 
is recorded as receiving a share in the Streit legacy proceeds. 

He made an ideal traveling missionary, for he remained a bachelor all 
his life. His pastoral labors were spread over Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, New York and New England, where Boston and Waldoboro, in what 
is now Maine, received his attention. His abiding influence on the develop- 
ment of Lutheranism in New York was his will, which James Pitcher, a later 
principal of Hartwick, characterized as “the most peculiar document of this 
peculiar man.” He directed that his estate be used to establish an institution 
for the training of pastors and missionaries to the Indians. Hartwig died 
in 1796, and in 1797 Dr. Kunze, named as one of the executors, promptly 
opened the Seminary with himself as the theological professor in New York, 
the Rev. A. T. Braun, a convert from Roman Catholicism and pastor here, 
the classical instructor in Albany, and the Rev. J. F. Ernst teacher of the 
younger pupils to be gathered on Hartwig’s lands in Otsego County. Thus 
we had a theological seminary in New York, a college in Albany and a 
preparatory school in the county, the place itself being called Hartwick. 

Under this arrangement Dr. Kunze prepared a number of men for the 
ministry, among them the brothers Mayer, both graduates of Columbia, Philip, 
who after a pastorate in Athens served old St. Johns in Philadelphia for 
fifty-two years and throughout that time remained a member of the New 
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York Ministerium and contributed generously to its mission work, and Fred- 
erick, who for thirty-five years was pastor of the congregation whose guests 
we are today. 

Among the early pupils of the Hartwick institution was John Bachman, 
born in Rhinebeck, afterwards the famed pastor in Charleston, S. C., and 
for a generation a tower of strength in the Lutheran church of the South. 
Equally famous in the scientific world, he numbered Humboldt and Agassiz 
among his friends and collaborated with Audubon in publishing The Birds 
of America. 

Dr. Kunze’s successor, both as president and theological mentor of the 
Ministerium, was the pastor at Rhinebeck, Frederick Henry Quitman. His 
intellectual attainments and superior culture won him a D.D. from Harvard, 
and his son, one of the first instructors in Hartwick Seminary, later became 
the governor of Mississippi. 

In 1815 the three schools were concentrated on the Hartwick lands and 
Ernest Louis Hazelius became the head. He was a godly man of warm, 
living faith, who had come from the Moravians and had been trained as an 
educator in their excellent schools. From his previous connection he brought 
little interest in theological definitions, but a passion for education and a 
burning zeal for missions. His labors covered not only central and northern 
New York, but New Jersey and Canada saw his ministrations, in which he 
secured the assistance of his students. The establishment of Hartwick Semi- 
nary was by far the most important event of this period. 

Among the men who influenced our early history one man must not be 
forgotten, Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, son of the patriarch. His first 
efforts to organize a ministerium in New York are still shrouded in mystery 
except for two allusions to them by Dr. Kunze. He was pastor of Christ 
Church in New York for three years, until in 1776 he fled on the approach 
of the English because he was convinced that his life was in danger. In 1779 
he was prevailed upon to enter political life and was elected a member of the 
Continental Congress. Subsequently he was a member of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, speaker of its assembly and finally a member of the Congress of 
the United States in 1789, serving throughout the two terms of the presi- 
dency of George Washington. In the first and third congresses he was 
speaker of the House. 

Thus a distinguished preacher became a very important layman, a lay- 
man, too, who for five or six years had been active in deliberating on state and 
national constitutions. It seems natural that such experience would be drawn 
upon by his brother-in-law, Dr. Kunze. Nor could Kunze forget that he 
had made the first attempt at organizing the church in New York. Kunze 
wrote to the authorities in Halle: “I remained in connection with the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, though I reorganized the Ministerium in New York 
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founded by Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg already in 1773.’ They doubt- 
less talked it over in family council. It is not difficult to realize the con- 
nection of all this with the far-reaching item in the resolutions of our first 
synod, that the lay delegates should have the right to vote equally with the 
preachers. That made our synod the first church body in America to recog- 
nize the laity in the scheme of church government. The Pennsylvania synod 
fell into line six years later and there we can again trace its adoption to Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg. 

Another of the stalwarts of this period was Frederick William Geissen- 
hainer, the successor of Dr. Kunze in the pastorate of the New York church 
in 1808. He died thirty years later as one of the best known Lutherans in 
New York. He delighted to converse in Latin and prepared a number of 
young men for the ministry, among them his son, Frederick William, Jr., 
who continued the Geissenhainer spiritual dynasty in New York until his 
death in 1879, first as assistant to his father and then as founder and pastor 
of St. Pauls church (now on twenty-second street). He opened the Lutheran 
Cemetery in Middle Village, L. I., and was active in the founding of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, becoming the first president 
of its Board of Directors. New York University gave him the doctorate. 
The Geissenhainer father and son ministrations in New York spanned sevy- 
enty one years. 

The junior Geissenhainer illustrates in his synodical affinities the second 
period of our history, in which the unity was broken. His affiliation was 
successively with Pennsylvania, New New York, the German Synod of New 
York, whose weekly conferences he attended and whose mission work he 
supported although he never formally joined, and finally Pennsylvania again. 


II 


STORM AND STRESS 


Until 1830 there was just one united synod here. All recognized Lutheran 
ministers in the State belonged to it. Buffalo and Missouri as ecclesiastical 
entities were not yet on the horizon, and Scandinavian immigration had 
not begun. The impact for separation came from within, not from without. 
Strangely the larger union of Lutherans in the General Synod brought di- 
vision into some of the synods, including our own. So in 1830 begins the 
second period of our history, the period of storm and stress, of confusion 
and division. Heinrich Moeller, the last of the founders, died in 1829. 

The General Synod had been organized in Hagerstown, Md., in 1820. 
Among the delegates from four synods, were two representing New York. 
When they reported to the Ministerium, the question of union with the General 
Synod was referred to the congregations, which were to report to the 
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president. Comparatively few did so and these were opposed to it. The 
fear of a hierarchical superbody which would further curtail congregational 
liberty was especially strong in the cities and more particularly in the New 
York end. Curiously, a similar fear led the Pennsylvania Ministerium to 
stand aloof, but there the rural congregations were the objectors. 

When the prospects of union with the General Synod grew less, a little 
band of seven men with their congregations were determined to belong to 
it and so they formed the Hartwick Synod at Schoharie on October 26, 1830. 
Four years earlier they had organized unofficially as a Western conference 
for purposes of mission work, with Dr. Hazelius as their leader. Dr. Haze- 
lius was by temperament peaceful and yielding and kept back any thought 
of separation. It took place immediately after he followed a call to teach 
in Gettysburg. 

In 1837, the slavery question brought disunion into the Hartwick Snyod, 
which had doubled in membership by this time. Four men left it and formed 
the Franckean Synod. So in seven years, where there had been one, there 
were three. 

In 1859 seven pastors residing in New Jersey received the consent of 
the Ministerium to withdraw and form the Synod of New Jersey. They 
felt that their field was neglected. When we remember that Hackensack 
and the other early churches in New Jersey existed long before the Minis- 
terium was organized; that Peter Muhlenberg, son of the patriarch and 
general in the Revolutionary war, ministered in his youth to Lutheran congre- 
gations in New Jersey; that today we look for the sites where Lutheran 
churches stood but which everybody seems to have forgotten,—we sympathize 
with these Jerseymen and, I hope, highly resolve today that the complaint 
shall never rise again. 

In 1866 three men left the New York Ministerium and organized the 
German Synod of New York, which was promptly given a nickname, half of 
which fate has decreed I shall bear all my life and of necessity bequeath to 
my children. 

In 1867, when the Ministerium had decided, by a vote of 59 to 28, to 
withdraw from the General Synod with which it had connected itself in 1837, 
fifteen pastors and their delegates asked for dismissal to form the New 
York Synod. In thirty-seven years the one synod had divided into six. 
Again we note the reflection of political events in the life of the church. 
This was the period of the Civil War and of the national debate which pre- 
ceded it and had been going on ever since the Missouri Compromise. Seces- 
sion was not so difficult in such an atmosphere. 

Looking back from our detached standpoint today, we can see many 
things in these movements which resulted ultimately in a blessing to the 
church. A missionary spirit characterized every one of the separations, The 
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Hartwick Synod grew out of a missionary society which was doing an ef- 
fective work. The Franckean Synod was fired with a similar zeal, so much 
so that it resolved to meet the emergency of men for the churches and mis- 
sion fields by licensing pious and intelligent men “who may not have been 
classically educated.” 

In 1837 the ministers’ wives who had accompanied their husbands to 
the meeting of their Synod at Cobleskill, organized with other interested 
women the “Female Association of Hartwick Synod,” to educate Walter 
Gunn for the foreign mission field. This was the first woman’s synodical 
society in the United States, and the Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church very properly holds its convention next year in 
New York State to celebrate the centennial of that organization. Walter 
Gunn was sent to India in 1844, two years after Father Heyer had arrived 
at Guntur. He was the first sacrifice of our Mission to the climate when he 
died in India after seven years of heroic labor. 

To the Franckean Synod belongs the honor of giving to the church Morris 
Officer, who, supported by his synod, started the Muhlenberg Mission in 
Liberia, Africa, in 1854. This synod likewise gave David A. Day to that 
mission. . He arrived in Liberia in 1874 and by his ability to stand the climate 
was able to remain at his post for twenty-four years, earning the reputation 
of being the most successful missionary on the west coast of Africa. 

The German Synod of New York, organized in March, 1866, reports at 
its first regular convention in October of the same year, that two new con- 
gregations had been organized and a number of other mission points were 
developing. | iM de 

Meanwhile the mother synod was not out of the picture. The opening 
of the Erie Canal and the consequent influx of population in western New 
York meant that new mission fields were developing with increasing rapidity 
and a traveling missionary was engaged to look after them. Reports come 
from Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Lancaster, Lyons, Clyde and other 
places, of new congregations formed and new churches built. Newark, Ho- 
boken and Jersey City are occupied. Boston, Mass., Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada, appear in the records. 

In 1832 Emanuel Denninger, an Alsatian, was licensed to labor among 
his countrymen in Jefferson and Oswego Counties. He preached in French 
and German and translated Luther’s Catechism into French. 

And then there was New York. Even as today, it then yielded the largest 
results. The man to whom mainly the development of this field is due during 
this period, was Carl Frederick Edward Stohlmann, pastor of the old united 
Trinity-Christ Church, now called St. Matthews. He was pastor from 1838 


to his death in 1868, the longest pastorate in the history of that church of 
almost three hundred years. 
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Coincident with Stohlmann’s coming to New York, the tidal wave of 
German immigration in the middle of the nineteenth century began. His 
large church on Walker Street became the mecca of Lutherans from all over 
New York, Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey City and Hoboken. The congre- 
gation erected galleries to hold the crowds, but the pastor had a missionary 
heart and founded a missionary society in his congregation to establish daugh- 
ter churches. His great contribution to the cause however, lay in the pro- 
vision he made to secure shepherds for the ever-growing number of German 
Lutherans in the metropolitan district. He encouraged young candidates 
and pastors to come over from the homeland, and in order to familiarize them 
with American conditions, employed them as his assistants for three or four 
years and then placed them in and around New York. Financial aid for 
many of them came from St. Matthews and its Missionary Society. Quite 
a number of our older churches in greater New York and its environs owe 
their successful planting to Dr. Stohlmann. 

Time fails us to dwell in deserving manner on the activity and interests 
represented by the men of this period in other phases of the church’s life. 
Dr. George A. Lintner, president of the Hartwick Synod, was primarily re- 
sponsible for the first liturgy of the General Synod, which appeared in 1832. 
Dr. George B. Miller exercised a positive and blessed influence as head and 
theological professor of Hartwick Seminary. Wackerhagen, Pohlman, 
Strobel, were successively presidents of the Ministerium and largely influenced 
its policy. 

An interesting event occurred at the Ministerium’s meeting in 1849, 
when Theodore Fliedner of Kaiserswerth brought greetings from Germany 
and explained the work of the Protestant Female Diaconate which he had 
established in 1836. The United Lutheran Church will observe its centennial 
in Columbus next October. Fliedner, by the way, addressed the Ministerium 
in English. 

Another incident discloses the state of mind of the brethren of that 
period concerning liturgical usages. In 1859 a congregation protested against 
its pastor, because he placed a crucifix upon the altar, lighted candles in broad 
daylight and made the sign of the cross at the benediction. The Ministerium 
answered that these matters were unnecessary and unimportant and that their 
introduction into a congregation belonging to the Ministerium was ill advised, 
inexpedient and altogether out of place. 


III 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The third period of our synodical life began in 1872. It may be termed 
the period of reconstruction. After forty and more years of separation the 
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family affiliation gradually came back to consciousness. In 1872 the German 
Synod of New York reunited with the Ministerium and brought back three- 
fold what it had taken out. In the same year the Synod of New Jersey found 
that after all there is strength in union and joined with the New York Synod 
in Hudson, N. Y., to form the Synod of New York and New Jersey. In 
1908 the latter synod united with the Hartwick and Franckean synods to 
become the second Synod of New York. This was the greatest single achieve- 
ment of reconstruction prior to the final merger, 

For there were still three of us, this New York Synod, the venerable 
Ministerium and the Synod of New York and New England, which came 
at the turn of the century out of the English portion of the Ministerium for 
the sake of unleashing the energies of the anglicized folk in the prosecution of 
English mission work. Organized in this period when reconstruction was 
going on, it was perhaps born out of due time, but needed not at all an in- 
cubator in order to live and grow. — 

The merger meeting in St. Johns here in Albany in 1929, when these 
three became one as the United Synod of New York, is still in the fond 
memory of those who were there and helped to bring the disunion of well 
nigh a century to an end. 

This was too, the period of reconstruction in our educational work. 
In 1872—mark how that year stands out in our history—the Ministerium 
resolved to cooperate in the work of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
by founding a professorship and since then the funds for two other chairs 
have come from New York, one of them occupied by the honored president 
of the Seminary, whom we welcome today as a guest on this anniversary. 

Hartwick Seminary authorities read Acts II,—‘‘your young men shall 
see visions and your old men shall dream dreams”—and as a result moved 
the Seminary to Brooklyn, while its collegiate department found lodgment 
and miracle-like expansion in Hartwick College in Oneonta. 

George Gomph and Alexander Richter dreamed too, as they sat in the 
apple orchard of the manse at Pittsford, N. Y., and the monument of their 
dreams stands today crowning Grymes Hill on Staten Island, Wagner College. 

The Synod of New York and New England specialized in Lutheran 
Student work at the large universities on its territory, beginning in 1912, and 
brought to the merged synod a work in this field not paralleled in any synod 
of the country. 

Another constructive educational effort, with results reaching beyond 
the bounds of the United Lutheran Church, had its origin in New York,— 
the Luther League. The first district League was organized in New York 
City in 1888, the second in Rhinebeck in 1890, the third in Brooklyn in 1891. 
The New York State League was formed in 1893 and the Luther League of 
America came into being in Pittsburgh in 1895, with young people from 
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twenty states present. All this was a result of the movement begun in 1887 
by the Young Men’s Society of St. Peters, New York, to unite the young 
people of our churches regardless of synodical bounds. They anticipated 
our merger and helped to bring it about. 

In recalling the constructive labors of this period mention must be made 
of the notable Berkemeier family, father and son; the patriarchal father 
Wilhelm, establishing the Emigrant House in New York that became a bless- 
ing to thousands as they entered the portal of our country, and the sparkling 
son Gottlieb, developing the Wartburg Home for Orphans and the Aged in 
Mount Vernon into the largest institution of its kind in our church of this 
land. 

Resisting the urge to pass in review the galaxy of men who left their 
mark on this period, some of whom were your friends and mine, I shall men- 
tion just one, George Unangst Wenner, whose pastorate in Christ Church, 
New York, which he founded, covered this entire period. His labors were 
abundant and reached into many avenues, in all of which he made a real 
contribution. To him more than to any other one man, I firmly believe, we 
owe the fact that we are a United Synod of New York today. He brought 
us together out of the different synodical folds. And he did it circumspectly. 
Forty years ago he called a smaller circle together which adopted the name 
“Koinonia” and still lives and prospers. Six years later he organized the 
Lutheran Ministers Association of New York which also still meets oc- 
casionally. Every pastor in the synod ought to read his book, The Lutherans 
of New York from 1648 to 1918. It is far more than a history. Blessed in 
perpetuity be the name of George U. Wenner. 

There are two questions which have been prominent throughout our 
synodical life. The first is the confessional question. Concerning Dr. 
Kunze’s fidelity to the witness of the Lutheran church there cannot be any 
doubt. After his death, however, a different spirit began to manifest itself. 
The pietism of the earlier generation degenerated into rationalism. The re- 
ligious color of the universities of Germany—and it was decidedly off color a 
century ago—was reflected in America. When Dr. Quitman assumed the 
leadership, a man stood at the head of the Ministerium who denied the deity 
of Christ. Quitman clothed his rationalism in high sounding phrases. In 
his Evangelical Catechism of 1814 the answer to the question: What is faith? 
begins thus: “It is an impressive sense of the glorious perfections of God.” 

Dr. Hazelius as Principal of Hartwick Seminary brought about a change, 
and though there was as yet no complete return to the Lutheran principle, 
Hazelius and Miller and others did emphasize a living faith in the truth of 
the gospel. But the reaction against rationalism turned into unionism, They 
desired to cultivate the religious life, and since others were engaged in the 
same laudable work, they made joint efforts with all who loved the Lord 
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Jesus. Interdenominational prayer meetings and the so-called new measures 
came into vogue. Confirmation instruction died out in many congregations. 
The Catechism became obsolete. People were brought into the church through 
revivals. The well-being of the church was held to be dependent on the 
anxious bench. Greater encouragement of revivals was given as one of the 
reasons for organizing the Hartwick Synod. The Franckeans gave this 
reason among others that made separation necessary from the Hartwick 
Synod, that it wished to license or admit to the ministry no one who was un- 
acquainted with experimental religion. And all this in the face of the fact 
that many men in the Ministerium were reporting that they had encouraging 
revivals ! 

In the middle of the nineteenth century a turn became noticeable. The 
few confessional voices in the Ministerium were reinforced by the new gen- 
eration of German pastors then finding their way to America. In 1864 the 
battle began on the question, how far the. Franckean had adopted the Augs- 
burg Confession. In 1866 the German Synod of New York struck the first 
clear and unequivocal confessional note since the days when Kunze and his 
associates pledged their candidates for ordination to teach and live in har- 
mony with the Word of God and the Symbolical Books. This synod adopted 
all the confessional books of the Lutheran church as they are contained in 
the Book of Concord of 1580. 

In 1867 the New York Ministerium joined the General Council and 
adopted its doctrinal basis. Henceforth the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
in its “one, true, native, original and only” sense was to be the criterion by 
which a church could be adjudged to be Evangelical Lutheran. In adopting 
the Augsburg Confession they affirmed that all the other Confessions were 
in harmony with it in one and the same Scriptural faith. 

By 1929 we all had found ourselves to be one in the faith and our merger 
was effected, the doctrinal basis adopted being that found in the constitution 
of the Synod of New York and New England, which is in harmony with 
that of the United Lutheran Church. We have the historic Lutheran faith. 
We are back where Kunze began. 

The other continuous question of our history is the language question. 
The first Lutherans in America were Dutchmen in New Amsterdam. The 
first authentic fact of their history is their petition to the Consistory in 
Amsterdam, Holland, for a pastor. That was in 1648. In 1669 they secured 
their first permanent pastor, who served the Lutherans in Albany as well 
as in New York. 

Fifty years later the language difficulty arose. In 1751 Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg preached in New York in Dutch, German and English, all on 
the same day. The last Dutch service was held in 1771. Henceforth the 
services were in German, occasionally in English. In 1797 the first English 
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Lutheran church was organized. But the atmosphere was strange. This 
congregation was taken into its fold by the Protestant Episcopal church a 
few years later. 

The Ministerium bowed to the inevitable when in 1807 English became 
the language of the synodical sessions. This was a few weeks after Dr. 
Kunze’s death. But the language question in our synod stayed with it 
throughout its history. Most of the separations were caused by language 
more than any other reason. The difference in language encouraged the 
cultivation of a difference in spirit. 

It would seem as if we had had a peculiar succession of mental weaklings 
for our forbears if so incidental a thing as language caused so much trouble 
among them through all these years. Nay, it is not so. Back of a living 
language stand customs, usages, a history, a literature, a culture. It is diffi- 
cult, more difficult than superficial thought would assume, to separate religion 
from the culture in which it comes to us. We cannot escape our environment. 
The impress of our schooling goes with us through the years. Nor can we 
on the other hand eliminate the tingling of the blood in our veins that comes 
from our ancestors. So when we view this transition of Lutheranism in our 
country from its cradled forms in Europe to its utterly new and alien sur- 
roundings in America, let us look with sympathy and intelligence upon the 
pathetic struggles that meet us in the history of New York Lutheranism. 

The figure of Kunze looms large, but I am quite persuaded that he 
never rid his mind completely of the thought that if Lutheranism were en- 
tirely separated from the cultural form in which it had its birth it would 
lose its vitality. He published an English translation of the Catechism and an 
English hymnbook, but for use in German churches, including his own. When 
his assistant, George Strebeck organized a separate English congregation in 
1797, Kunze called it a sin. A few weeks later the Ministerium met at 
Rhinebeck and the language question had its first airing in our circles. They 
suspended Strebeck and passed that famous resolution which said that if 
parents wish to continue their children in the Lutheran church the use of 
the German school is earnestly recommended to them, but no English 
Lutheran church can be recognized by us where an Episcopal church is 
available. It was repealed seven years later. 

This resolution meant to its framers, I think, less a denial of the Lutheran 
standpoint, which it was, than an expression of their adherence to the 
concept of the inseparability of Lutheranism from the culture in which it 
came to America. So the language question in our history resolved itself 
into this: What is essential and what is accidental in Lutheranism? 

When we examine the answer to that question given by those who 
wanted to identify themselves completely with the thought and life of America, 
we find that they, too, were afflicted with ecclesiastical strabismus and an 
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utter inability to separate essence and accident. When they put revivals into 
the place of catechetical instruction, explained away the distinctive doctrines 
of the Augsburg Confession and in many ways adopted the legalistic attitude 
inseparable from the Calvinistic system, which was the prevailing type of re- 
ligion in America, there could be only one outcome, to wit, the Evangelical 
spirit of freedom springing out of a joyous faith in a God reconciled through 
Christ was crowded out. 

So while we have had the language question with us for two centuries, ° 
in reality we have been wrestling with the great problem of a nationalistic 
religion and a religious nationalism in a great international church. I am 
not surprised that others do not always understand us. They have had no 
experience like ours. Nor are we finished. We still maintain separate 
language groups in the Lutheran church of this country, both as synods and 
conferences. Segregation may be the best solution for the time being, but it 
means that we still do not understand each other. I attach no blame what- 
ever to those who prefer that method of doing God’s work, but to me it is a 
call for smiting our breasts,—God be merciful to us. Can it be that our 
Lutheranism is so interwoven with nationalistic traits, that those who speak 
the language of Luther do not feel at home with those who speak the language 
of the land? 

May I say to the brethren of the German Conference that my sympathy 
is with them, for I too, love the tongue of Schiller and Goethe. With them 
I am glad that Nietzsche lived, not because he gave us the doctrine of the 
superman,—God forbid. But because he cut in halves and quarters the 
super-sentences of the former German literary expression. I look for light 
and guidance on the big question of national cultures in Lutheranism to the 
Lutheran World Convention, the very organization of which constitutes a 
new epoch in Lutheran history. 

We have many unfinished tasks, but, thank God, we are together. And 
as we undertake to make progress toward their fulfillment in our unhurried 
Lutheran fashion, be it Organization, or Education, or Missions, may our 
look into the past today underscore the fact that we can find the proper 
solutions for our problems only as we face them together, with due regard 
to honest convictions, but with the firm resolve that what God hath joined 
together, no man may rend asunder. 

My friend, Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, erstwhile of Princeton, now president 
of the University of Kansas City, was asked why he chose the crew as his 
sport. He replied: “TI like to be associated with a group of men who look 
backward in order to go forward.” 

Forward, O Synod of New York, looking back at our history in order 
to go on, dipping the oars together. 
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Church and State in Contemporary America. By William Adams Brown. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. xi, 360 pages. $2.75. 


The author is the well-known theologian and religious leader, recently retired from 
the faculty of Union Seminary in New York. He worked six years in preparing the 
materials for this book. He had the advice and assistance of thirty-seven representative 
American Christians. This group was appointed by the Federal Council of Churches, 
but Dr. Brown is the sole author and is alone responsible for the form of the volume 
and the views presented. 

The present volume has grown out of a very practical problem suggested by con- 
temporary facts. What should be the attitude of the Protestant churches on current 
social and political issues? If this problem is to be solved intelligently there must be 
more information about the relevant data and the possible alternatives. The proper 
relation between the church and the state is by no means so easy to define as some 
American Protestants assume. The growing tension between the two is the result of 
conflicting philosophies of life. There are many points at which sincere Christians 
differ conscientiously with one another concerning their duties as citizens and church 
members. 

The need for a systematic study of this question became apparent at the Stockholm 
Conference in 1925. That Conference set up a Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, and this Council through its Research Department began the study. Several 
smaller works, English and German, have appeared on various phases of the problem. 
And the second World Conference on Life and Work which is to be held at Oxford 
in July of 1937 will have this general subject as its major topic. Hence the timeliness 
of this book by Dr. Brown. 

The materials presented in this comprehensive volume are partly historical, partly 
theoretical and constructive. The twelve chapters are grouped under three main heads 
or Parts. Part One deals with “Church and State in the World Today.” Here in four 
chapters the author traces the issues to their origins. He points to the growing tension 
today between organized religion and organized politics and shows what stakes are 
involved for the church. Then he sketches the several periods of relations between 
church and state and shows how they involve contrasting views of God and man. 

Part Two, embracing nearly half of the volume, treats of “Church and State in 
Contemporary America.” One chapter is given to the attitude of the Protestant churches 
in general, one to the theory and practice of the Roman Catholic church in America, 
and one to “The Special Position of American Lutheranism,” Earlier in the book 
we read, “Even those churches which do possess a more or less definite body of doctrine 
on the subject of church and state do not, in practice, always adhere to their own 
official teachings. . . . A notable exception to this general statement is the Lutheran 
church, which is unique among American Protestant churches in that it has a clearly 
defined body of doctrine regarding church and state to which it adheres strictly in 
practice” (p. 136). 

In the special chapter on the Lutheran position the United Lutheran Church is 
taken as representative and its position is shown in detail. The attitude and spirit of 
our church is explained in a way that to the undersigned seems eminently fair.’ In the 
only judgment that the author allows himself he says “Lutheranism takes the long view. 
Since the regeneration of mankind is a slow process, it does not look for a speedy solution 
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of the world’s ills. In that it is certainly realistic’ (p. 175). In another part of the 
book we are told that many Lutherans “would agree with Karl Barth that the sin of 
man has so far affected all phases of his social life that it is hopeless to expect any 
complete reconstruction of society according to Christian principles,’ and then in a 
footnote, “Karl Barth, to be sure, is not a Lutheran, but his views on the subject of the 
right relation of church and state approximate more closely to the Lutheran than to 
the Reformed position” (p. 243). 

Part Three is more theoretical and hortatory. It sets forth in three chapters 
“Church and State in the World of Tomorrow.” It deduces seven principles which this 
study has shown to be common to all Protestants. Then a chapter is devoted to a careful 
statement of the “principles which should determine the social and political activity of 
the Protestant churches.” And finally the inevitable plea for a larger measure of 
organizational union among Protestants. 

Like Dr. Brown’s other books this one is easy to read, clear as crystal in its 
analysis and presentation, and marked by very unusual insight into the position of those 
with whom the author differs. For comprehensiveness and penetration the volume stands 
alone among the many that touch on this subject. The detailed index, the valuable 
appendices, and the classified bibliography of 306 titles add greatly to the value of the 
work. It will without doubt serve a very useful purpose not only in preparing the way 
for the Oxford Conference next July but also for permanent study by individuals and 
committees and church bodies. 

AspEL Ross WENTZ 


Die Kirche Finnlands. By Geert Sentzke. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1935, 
150 pages. 


In a small compass the author has presented a most interesting picture of the church 
in Finland that may well be studied by the American reader, since in that country, where 
96 per cent of the population is Lutheran, the church is faced with many problems that 
are similar to those of our own land. Some of the mistakes we make in America have 
been made in Finland, but some of them have been avoided and others have been cor- 
rected by the application of the principles of confessional Lutheranism. The situation 
in Finland is unique in that the various widespread pietistic movements, which in this 
country usually run wild, have there remained within the fold of the church and all are 
eager to maintain the principles of the Reformation as they understand them. Even 
when they do run to one extreme or another they still retain a distinct Lutheran con- 
sciousness. In the organization of the church and in its polity there is much by which 
we might profit, as it has certain real advantages, despite its close connection with the 
state. The traditional system of episcopal government (without the superstition of an 
apostolic succession) is turned to good account, while, at the same time, a really demo- 
cratic spirit is preserved. Many experiments which we have been talking about have been 
tried out as, for example, the probe Jahr for ministerial candidates, a better equalization 
of ministerial salaries, a higher standard of ministerial education and plans for develop- 
ing greater efficiency among the clergy. They are also trying to surmount some of 
the practical difficulties that have resulted from the poverty of the land, the immense 
distances that are involved in many of the parishes and the weight of certain traditions 
that are not of the better sort, Fortunately little of the theological liberalism that 
emanated from Germany a generation ago has influenced the clergy or infected many of 
its number. The Lutheran spirit of the church is reflected particularly in the ordination 
oath which runs as follows: “I swear that I will hold faithfully to the Word of God 
which is revealed in the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testaments 
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and to the Confessions on which the Evangelical Lutheran church is grounded, so that 
I will not approve, openly or secretly, any teaching conflicting with them.” 
The entire book is well worth careful reading. 


Joun C, Mattes 


The Sixteenth Century. By Sir Charles Oman, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1937. vii, 247 
pages. $3.00. 


If we divide all books into two classes, the distinguished and the undistinguished, this 
volume belongs to the former class. Among the distinguished books, there are some that 
win distinction for their authors, others that gain distinction from the man who wrote 
them. This history of the sixteenth century is in the latter group. 

Sir Charles Oman is a historian of real distinction. His History of Greece, pub- 
lished many years ago, and his History of the Art of War in the Middle Ages are classics 
of historical literature. He has long since proved his right to speak with authority on 
historical matters. 

He begins this book about the sixteenth century with disclaimer of “the facile power 
of drawing plausible systems of philosophy from masses of heterogeneous facts.” He 
then proceeds: 

“Tt is better to show how things happened than to pontificate on why they happened. 
On causes one may have one’s opinions, but it is unwise to declare that the opinions 
of other people are wholly wrong, inadequate or misguided. What seems to one student 
of history the main guiding influence of a period, may appear to another as a mere 
subsidiary impulse of only secondary importance. When one is dealing with vast and 
complicated phenomena, such as the fall of the Roman Empire, the Crusades, the Renais- 
sance (whatever exactly that word may mean), the Reformation, or the French Revolu- 
tion and its consequences, or the aftermath of the Great War of 1914-18, the only 
safe thing is to accumulate evidence, not to start with generalizations, and to ignore 
the tiresome phenomena which do not fit easily into them. Often one gets an impression 
that the most important factors of all have been missed by observers, on account of their 
personal prepossessions, since no man stresses the existence of facts which tell against 
his own theory. Yet to expatiate on the more obscure tendencies is a dangerous game, 
and may end in giving them an importance which they did not possess in the period 
with which the student is dealing. Most perilous of ail is it to fall a victim to phrases, 
and to endeavor to link up all history on catchwords, such as Evolution, Progress, or 
Democracy. 

“Whenever I run upon a writer whose work is full of abstract general terms such 
as Liberty or Anarchy, ‘Immutable ideas of Morality, Natural Man, the State and 
its rights, Nationalism or Internationalism, Orthodoxy or Free Thought, I know _ that 
I have come upon a propagandist, and must go warily in accepting either his premises or 
his conclusions. 

“The fact is that History is not a tale of logical processes, or necessary evolution, 
but a series of happenings—some of them so startling as to deserve to be called cataclysms. 
One studies these happenings with a cautious conviction that they might have happened 
otherwise, and that no word is so dangerous as the word ‘inevitable.’ 

“This book deals with aspects of the sixteenth century, but Heaven forbid that I 
should call it an explanation of the Renaissance or the Reformation—those convenient 
but question-begging names. I disclaim any wish to fit the phenomena of that strange 
period into any sort of political philosophy, theory of progress, or scheme of evolution. 
Some of my observations may perhaps be called ‘glimpses of the obvious,’ others may 
be ruled to deal with side-shows of no permanent importance. Nevertheless, these 
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‘slimpses of the obvious’ seem often to have escaped the notice of historians, and these 
‘side-shows’ had their importance in their day, and may (forgotten though they be) 
have left some interesting traces behind them even down to this twentieth century.” 


All of that reminds the reviewer of a famous living teacher and scholar who once 
set the American Historical Society by the ears with a paper in which he maintained 
that history has no “lessons” and that the only reason for studying it is to increase our 
knowledge and satisfy a natural curiosity about the past. In order that there may be no 
mistake about his views, Professor Oman says, a little farther on,— 


“Two generations have now passed since the blessed word ‘Evolution’ was invented, 
and was applied as a universal panacea to all the problems of the universe—historical 
no less than physical. By this I mean that a whole school of historians have set forth 
the thesis that history is a continuous logical process, a series of inevitable results 
following on a well-marshalled table of causes. Of course the logician may tell us that 
every consequence is the summing up of its antecedents. But that is hollow formal logic. 
And to my mind it is impossible to turn all history into a continuous and mechanical 
panorama of logical causes followed by inevitable results. My humble opinion is that 
things might generally have happened otherwise than they actually did. The history of 
mankind is often accidental, even occasionally cataclysmic. It is not a logical stream of 
cause and effect, but a series of happenings, affected in the most inscrutable fashion by 
incalculable chances, which were not in the least bound to occur, ranging from natural 
phenomena such as plagues or earthquakes, to the appearance of outstanding human 
personalities who ‘put on the clock’ or occasionally ‘put the clock back.’ The Whig 
historians who pontificated on the theme that ‘history is the history of peoples, as opposed 
to the personal adventures of kings and statesmen’ were far more wrong in their general 
conception of the world than Thomas Carlyle preaching of the all-importance of the 
individual in his book on ‘Heroes.’ 


“Those who proclaim that they will write the history of a century or a country 
with ‘the people’ as the protagonist, are infected with the ‘equalitarian’ dislike for figures 
that are too abnormal to fit into a theory of continual logical ‘progress. They try to 
whittle down the Superman into a mere typical product of his age and race, whose 
greatness shall not offend the susceptibilities of smaller folk—such as historians—and 
sin against the precious doctrine of equality. If our researches end by making the Hero 
into a mere incarnation of his race, or the Zeitgeist, it is all the more flattering to the 
man in the street. I have read arguments to prove that Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, 
Martin Luther, and Mussolini are no more than typical developments of their age and 
their surroundings—even that some one else would have taken their places if they had 
not been born. This I take to be absurd: there have been countless crises in history 
where the opportunity did not produce the man, as according to this doctrine it should 
have done, and when things paltered on without the solution which to us seems 
obvious, if only there had been some strong personality to provide it. And on the other 
hand, the man has sometimes made the opportunity, rather than found it waiting for him.” 


When an author starts with such premises, we expect an iconoclastic book, and are 
all ready for a series of surprises. But we are disappointed. What he gives us is not 
a picture of the ‘sixteenth century, but a succession of comments on some of its aspects. 
The comments are trenchant and informing, but the subjects of them are not the 
greatest that could have been selected out of this amazing century. There are four 
incidental references to Luther, two to Calvin, two to Erasmus, and four to Sir Thomas 
More. After that it is scarcely necessary to say that he discusses neither the Reforma- 
tion nor the Renaissance, except in passing. His primary interest is in the art of war 
as it was practiced in the sixteenth century, and the two long chapters (X and XI) 
devoted to that subject are full of interesting information. For the rest he is interested 
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in great individuals,—in Francis I and Charles V and Philip II, in Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth and Catherine de Medici. There is an excellent chapter on Gustavus Vasa, 
whom the general historians usually neglect. The concluding chapter on The Occult in 
the Sixteenth Century brings together a considerable amount of rather fragmentary 
information. 

This book, then, is not an introduction to sixteenth century history. Its full value 
is only for those who know the period fairly well. For them, however, its value is 
very great. It is a commentary on the time and a criticism of commonly held opinions 
of it. Those, for example, who idealize the Renaissance will be pained when they read 
the following,— 

“T would not ascribe too much importance in the formation of the age to the great 
movement which has been vaguely called the Renaissance. It was coming, nay had 
already come, in 1500. But I must venture to differ from the opinion of many famous 
writers. I do not think that there was any salvation for man’s soul in the Renaissance. 
It was in many ways a thing of beauty, an intellectual awakening, a cultural revelation, 
but it was not a moral movement. As every one knows, though few are prone to stress 
the point, the votaries of the Renaissance included many of the most immoral spirits of 
the age—high and low, clerical and lay. Popes like Leo X and princes like Ludovico 
Sforza were its patrons. Some of its literary exponents were foul-minded people like 
Aretino. Among its typical products were the cynical Machiavelli, and the scoundrel- 
artist Benvenuto Cellini. The cult of old classical beauty was accompanied with the 
revival of the old classical vices and immoralities—deliberately discovered and revived. 
Looked at from the moral point of view it was an attack on medieval ideas, not because 
they were often noxious and evil, but because they were absurd or ugly. It was a free- 
thinking movement of a dissolvent kind, and it had no positive and profitable reconstruc- 
tion of the world to offer. One can admire or practise art and literature without being 
a better man for the study or the practice. To employ a skilled chisel, a facile pen, or 
a paint-brush that attracted the judicious purchaser’s eye, did not make the artist or the 
litterateur the prophet of a better age to come. The ages of the best art have, all down 
history, often been the ages of the worst morals. The way out of the disillusionment 
and spiritual apathy of the late fifteenth century was not by the cult of beauty, nor the 
study of the models of antiquity. 

“Conceivably if this movement had not happened to synchronize with the spiritual 
revolt against the corruptions of the Church—of which revolt I deny that it was the 
parent—the net result of the Renaissance might have been only morally destructive. 
Something of the same sort was seen in early imperial Rome, when the old religion 
of the Republic had been laughed out of court, when ‘no one but children and fools 
believed in the old gods,’ and a highly cultured aristocracy, ruled despotically by Neros 
and Domitians, lost all touch on decency, civic responsibility, and any serious conception 
of life. Things were tending that way in the Italy of the early sixteenth century, and 
there would not have been even that very imperfect reform of abuses which was carried 
out by the Council of Trent and the popes of the Catholic Reaction, if there had not 
been the moral revolt of the Protestant Reformation to set the defenders of the faith on 
their mettle.” 

There are some quite unnecessary errors in detail which betray careless proof- 
reading. One should not have to read 1554 for 1534, or 1520 for 1530, or Hohenzollern for 
Hohenstaufen, or have Coleridge quoted as saying, 

“Tn Xandu did Kubla Kahn 
A stately Paradise decree,” 


when what he really wrote was “pleasure-dome.” These things are all minor, but it is 


the little things that irritate. 
C. M. Jacoss 
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Meister Eckehart Schriften. Aus dem Mittelhochdeutsch iibertragen und eingelettet von 
Herman Biittner. Jena: Eugen Diedrichs Verlag, 1934. 314 pages. 


Here is a popular edition of Biittner’s larger work that gives the text without the 
critical apparatus, but includes an explanatory and historical introduction. The best 
way to become acquainted with medieval mysticism is to read the actual writings of 
some of its great exponents. What has not always been so easy to find in the past is 
here made accessible to everyone who can read German. The curious and often weird 
pantheistic spirit of this whole tendency is made very clear by Meister Eckehart. The 
contrast it furnishes to scholastic theology on the one side and to the evangelical teach- 
ings of the gospel on the other is truly startling. How far from historic Christianity 
some of these mystics could wander is best told here in the words of one of their own 
number and it will be a revelation to those who have imagined that during the “ages 
of faith’ there was not widespread heresy within the fold of the church. We rather 
imagine that the mere reading of this classic product of theological and philosophical 
mysticism will be an effective cure for those who have any leanings in that direction. It 
is a most convenient and useful source book for those who care to study the theological 
thought of the Middle Ages. 

JouHN C. MatTTEs 


The Purpose of God. By W. R. Matthews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
182 pages. $2.00. 


It is interesting to watch how men’s thoughts about God move in cycles. Lately 
Aulen’s Christus Victor has taken us back to a modified patristic view of the Atonement. 
In Theology we have a Neo-Thomist school, on the one hand, a revival of Reformation 
Theology, on the other. The volume under review does not go back so far and yet it 
takes us to a pre-Kantian view of Teleology. Have we not heard it over and over again 
that the traditional arguments for the existence of God, Ontological, Cosmological and 
Teleological, were proved of no value by Kant? It is however not chiefly as an argu- 
ment for the existence of God that these lectures on the Purpose of God were delivered. 
It is rather to consider the question whether the universe gives us reasons for believing 
that there is such a purpose, and then, further, what kind of a God this requires us 
to believe in inasmuch as there is undoubted evil in the world. 

As is indicated above, this book consists of lectures. They were delivered on the 
Alexander Robertson Foundation at the Glasgow University. The first lecture is intro- 
ductory and makes brief reference to the Ontological and the Cosmological argumients 
but only to show their relation to the Teleological. As long as a bridge must connect 
Thought and Being, so long the Ontological argument must be kept in some form unless 
we are to take refuge in solipsism. The Cosmological argument is as old as Aristotle. 
The only alternative to it that has yet been found the author calls Pantheistic naturalism 
which can account neither for differences nor for progress in the world order. He would 
keep this as the basis on which the Teleological argument rests. Thus he gets a three- 
fold cord which is not easily broken. 

It is however to the last of these three that these lectures are devoted. A good deal 
of space is given, as is natural, to answering the objections that have been raised against 
a teleological view. These began with Hume who first argued that we can not, after 
the manner of Butler, rely on analogy. Santayana calls the argument from analogy a 
“mock argument.” The trouble with this objection is that it would make impossible the 
work of the physicist as well as of the apologist. After all both must proceed on the 
supposition that we can move from the things we see to those that can not be seen. 

More serious, if true, would be the objection of N. Hartman that if God works out 
a purpose it makes freedom for man impossible and consequently leaves no room for 
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Ethics. Bergson’s view that Teleology is of necessity deterministic would coincide with 
this. The author’s reply to this is, Not if freedom is a part of the purpose of God itself. 
Though the purpose of God is by no means to be confined to the attainment of freedom, 
he would find in free personalities the surest indication that there is such a purpose. 

And this brings one to what is after all the chief aim of the lectures. It is positive 
and constructive. There is purpose in the universe which may be traced chiefly along 
three lines. The first is evolution itself which, with all its retrogressions and blind alleys, 
yet moves towards rudimentary freedom in the lower orders of life, and in man this 
becomes an ever-expanding freedom even though it is limited. Man’s control over nature 
and his having a part in the creative activity of the Universe or of God is the best 
evidence of such a purpose. Incidentally, that religion and science have here the means 
through which such control has been won, where it has been realized, would make these 
an integral part of the purpose of God. “Man who knows and values and appreciates, 
is no alien in the universe. He is the revelation of its nature. In him the universe dis- 
closes itself in its real being—not as dead system but as living Spirit.” 

The second sphere in which purpose is manifested is in man’s moral advancement. 
Here even the failings, of which all normal men are conscious, compel us to posit some 
standard not set by ourselves, some absolute towards which we are bound to strive. 
Kant’s: “I ought therefore I can,’ Matthews would however change into the more humble 
but also more honest: “I ought but can not.” And in this very fact of experience the 
author would see evidence that redemption is a part of the purpose of God. This enables 
him to meet the objection that frustration and evil too are a part of the order of history. 
What he contends for is “that the universe bears marks of divine purpose everywhere 
though everywhere partially unfulfilled, that every aspect of it shows not only imperfection 
but the potentiality of being redeemed by being fulfilled.” This emphasizes the fact that, 
apart from a belief in redemption, one might well doubt whether there is a worthy purpose 
in the universe. 

The third line along which the author believes a clear purpose can be traced is in 
the progress that has been made in the social order. This is closely related to the 
second for it is only in a converted social order that the individual may hope to reach 
his destined goal. Does history justify belief in the coming of such an order as may be 
called the Kingdom of God? When it is remembered that this Kingdom must come not 
by compulsion but by persuasion, since it must make its appeal to free beings, it is evi- 
dent that history must record failures as well as successes. However the view the author 
believes history will bear out is not that of the Koheleth nor of the Stoic that events 
are merely recurrent, but that they progress towards what may be regarded as an 
eschatological goal. While purpose is thus chiefly traced in free personalities, which 
are an integral part of the order of the universe, the author would by no means limit 
purpose to these. It is indeed in the “achievement of full personal life and the harmonious 
and creative fellowship of persons with one another and with Himself that we see one 
aspect of God’s great Design,’ yet there may also be other purposes that are being 
wrought out but now veiled from us for the universe is full of darkness and tragedy. It 
has profound abysses of being which the plummet of our reason cannot sound. It is 
not only ‘the vale of soul making,’ it is not only the home of man, it is not only even the 
training ground for his home beyond, nor only the sphere where human values are 
realized—it is all these things but much more. It is the work of a sublime Artist who 
expresses Himself in its majesty and its beauty; and its sublimity is part of its justifica- 
tion (p. 177). 

The discussion is timely for is it not true that we are in danger of a world view that 
regards everything as due to the interplay of aimless forces? Then too one may point 
out as one of its chief merits that it avoids the language of the schools and makes its 
appeal to the general reader. JoHN ABERLY 
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Das Evangelium und die Ratsel der Geschichte. By Adolf Koberle. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1936. 77 pages. RM 2. 


Both in the contemplation of himself as an individual and in the contemplation of the 
complex life of nations, man has from the earliest times tried to discover the meaning of 
history’s course. The perennial puzzles connected with human destiny are pressing upon 
us with more than usual poignancy today. First the World War and then its devastating 
economic and political consequences—death, destruction, inflation, unemployment, class 
hatred, party strife, revolution, persecution—have made all of us ask old questions once 
again. Why are all these things allowed to happen? Why are some individuals and 
some nations made to suffer more than others? Why do innocent persons suffer the 
penalties of those who are guilty? It is natural that such questions should be dis- 
cussed most earnestly in those countries in which swift and often cataclysmic changes 
have shaken men and institutions to their very foundations. From Russia and Germany 
some of the most searching answers have come. One of these is Professor Koberle’s 
clear and suggestive sketch which offers a Christian solution. 

In all questions which carry us to the limits of our earthly existence, we must look 
beyond ourselves for light. Since historical investigation is only man’s contemplation of 
man, it cannot supply an interpretation of human destiny. It is only as we approach 
history from God’s point of view that ultimate meaning can be found. A Christian can 
do this. He believes that God has created and continues to sustain the world and all 
that is in it. He also believes that the world is in bondage to sin, and that consequently 
there is a continuous conflict between God and a world hostile to God. These two con- 
victions concerning creation and sin are fundamental to any Christian philosophy of 
history. The secret of an individual’s life cannot be determined simply with reference to 
influences of heredity, instincts, or the conjunction of planets. Nor can the secret of a 
nation’s course be determined simply by influences of politics and economics. God is in 
a very real sense the ruler of all human destiny. 

But how does God participate in the course of our life? He does not deal with 
men in a mechanical way. Men are free to act within certain limits. But because the 
acts of men are involved in sin, mankind is plunged into situations which cause suffering 
and distress. Since all men participate in these acts either directly or indirectly (original 
sin), no one is free from guilt. God, moreover, allows his own acts to be conditioned 
by the acts of men. Sometimes he permits evil to triumph, sometimes he intervenes to 
prevent the triumph of evil, and sometimes he guides men actively toward truth and 
righteousness. Here Koberle returns to the familiar pattern of the gubernatio Dei sug- 
gested by the old Lutheran dogmaticians: permissio, impeditio, directio. God’s participa- 
tion in human history cannot always be detected, for the vision of man is clouded by sin. 
The leadings of God are rejected and despised today as they were in the time of Jesus’ 
coming. But the day will dawn when all the perplexing problems of human destiny 
will become clear ; that day will come with Christ’s return in glory. Until that 
day the Christian lives in hope and trust. 

Koberle’s brief treatment is suggestive and exceedingly helpful. He does well to 
warn against an easy solution of the mystery of God’s dealings with men. There are 
developments in the lives of individuals and of nations which defy the deepest under- 
standing. He himself does not avoid the pitfalls of interpreting current happenings as if 
he had an insight into the mind of God. Who would dare to say dogmatically whether 
the Russian Revolution reflects the “active” or the “permissive” will of God? 


T. G. TApperr 


What Is Christianity? By Svere Norborg. Translated by J. C. K. Preus. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1936. 136 pages. $1.00. ' 


Dr. Norborg was executive secretary of the World’s Sunday School Convention at 
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Oslo in 1936 and is one of Norway’s foremost young preachers and theologians. The 
book really turns out to be a confession of the author’s faith which results in victorious 
personal experience. He develops the meaning of faith for any Christian steeped in con- 
servative evangelical theology who is conscious of living in the midst of a hopelessly sinful 
social order. The world is unyieldingly evil and chaotic and brings confusion and defeat to 
the individual. Christianity is order and salvation and furnishes the soul with peace 
and security. 

There is a directness and genuineness here that is particularly impressive. It should 
afford helpful devotional reading particularly for mature saints of deep piety. But even 
then the book ought not be read at a single sitting, for there is too much sameness 
running through the chapters to sustain the interest. It strikes one as consisting of a 
collection of separate sermons or discourses which greatly overlap and say pretty much 
the same thing. 

Christianity is portrayed wholly as a personal matter with only one or two brief 
suggestions of its social implications. As presented here, such religion would likely pro- 
vide little dynamic for social reformers or reconstructionists; it might even become 
fundamentally selfish. It is the kind of Christianity that all too frequently in times past 
has taught its adherents to save themselves from a lost world, but at the same time has 
not made them feel too badly about participating in the spoils of that sinful world. 

Notwithstanding the rather wholesale depression flight of preachers and theologians 
to a theology of pessimism, there are still many who would say that the author is entirely 
too hopeful about the funeral of something he doesn’t like when he speaks of “the 
absolute breakdown of the spineless humanism and rationalism of what used to call itself 
liberal theology.” He is too anxious to call liberal theology bad names. Nor are re- 
thinking Christians and Biblical criticism the worst friends that Christianity has had 
in late years. 

With respect to the degradation of man, his utter unworthiness, and inability to help 
himself, we are told that “Royalty does not bargain with beggars; God is King.” As 
Christians in a co-operative democracy we don’t exactly like the figure. We want to 
question whether God is that kind of a king. When the challenge is made, “Is our sermon 
a gift of God or have we manufactured it ourselves?” one just can’t refrain from wonder- 
ing which preachers in the church preach sermons that are God-given and which those 
that are self-made. Could it be possible that the implication is that the classification 
shall be made on the basis of theology, or just what is the testing principle? 

Possibly the emphasis of the book can best be caught in the lines which stand in the 
important position of concluding the final Chapter : 

“I’m but a stranger here, Heaven is my home; 

Earth is a desert drear, Heaven is my home. 

Danger and sorrow stand, Round me on every hand, 

Heaven is my fatherland, Heaven is my home.” 
Can that be the reason why so many Christians are among the last to feel any responsi- 
bility for this world? It may be all right for the matured saints, but it is going to be 
terribly difficult to persuade youth with that interpretation of Christianity. 

D. F. Putman 


The Salutary Relation Between Christian Doctrine and Christian Life. By C. E. 
Linder. Columbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 1936. 32 pages. Single copies, 
20c; a full dozen, $1.50. 


This pamphlet is intended to show “the sound, healthy, wholesome connection between 
doctrine and life,” as a result of which the one “flows unimpeded into the other, with the 
sure result of God’s blessing.’””’ The method which the author uses is to cite some of the 
great doctrines of our Christian faith, especially those concerned with sanctification, and 
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then to indicate how ethical results can appear only where there is a knowledge of and 
faith in these doctrines. 

The underlying thought is a true one. However, there is a marked tendency on the 
part of the author to define faith exclusively as notitia and assensus, and not as fiducta. 
There is a further tendency to identify the object of faith with doctrines instead of with 
the living Christ whom the doctrines are intended to set forth. This naturally happens 
where the Word of God is so identified with the written Scriptures that no differentiation 
is made between them. The source of the Christian life is not doctrines, but the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life. The way is through trust and confidence in God 
through Jesus Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. If the reader himself supplies 


these ideas, the pamphlet will be found helpful. 
E. E. FiscHER 


The Foundations Must Stand. By P. E. Kretzmann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1936. 123 pages. 


The Inspiration of the Scriptures. By Loraine Boettner. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1937.. 88 pages. $1.00. 


It is a coincidence that these two books, dealing with the same subject, presenting 
practically identical points of view, and arriving at similar conclusions, should reach the 
reviewer's desk about the same time. The first is a statement and defence of the position 
of the Missouri Synod on inspiration; the second, that of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches. 

Both authors maintain that the inspiration of the Scriptures is “plenary” and “verbal.” 
“Inspiration,” writes Prof. Kretzmann, “makes both the Bible as a whole (plenary 
inspiration) and its every word (verbal inspiration) a product of God Himself.” Prof. 
Boettner defines inspiration in almost identical terms. The same agreement is found in 
the explanation of the variety of literary style characteristic of the writers. The Holy 
Spirit used the words of human speech which were ordinarily in use by each writer 
respectively, in order to make known His revelation, the selection of the particular word, 
however, being the work of the Holy Spirit. There is further agreement in the manner 
in which Scripture is quoted to prove verbal inspiration. 

In form, Prof. Kretzmann’s book is more technical. It abounds in scriptural refer- 
ences and in quotations from the Church Fathers, the Reformers, Lutheran Dogmaticians, 
and “others” not of the Lutheran fold. This makes for difficult reading, but it affords 
an adequate insight into the way in which Missouri arrives at its conclusions. A chapter 
devoted to “Answering Questions” throws further light on the subject. . 

Prof. Boettner’s book is well adapted to the needs of the laity. Only key-passages 
of the Scriptures are used to authorize the position taken. Chapters on “The Alleged 
Errors in Scripture,” and on “The Trustworthiness of the Bible” are of a practical 
nature, and cover the same kind of material which is included in the chapter on “Answer- 
ing Questions” in The Foundations Must Stand. Both books are able presentations of the 
position for which the authors stand, and deserve careful reading. They at least make 
it possible for those who do not share the views they present to know in no unmistakable 
terms what these views are and the reasons for them. On the other hand, those who 


already believe in verbal inspiration will be apt to have their views strengthened by 
reading these books. 


This review might well be brought to a close here. However, in view of the current 
interest in the subject, it may not be out of place to add some further comment on the 


subject of inspiration itself. For obvious reasons, what follows has Prof. Kretzmann’s 
book in mind rather than Prof, Boettner’s. 
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The purpose of the author of The Foundations Must Stand is to issue a warning 
that the doctrine of verbal inspiration, which he believes to be the only biblical and 
therefore normative doctrine of inspiration, is being endangered by modernistic tendencies. 
These tendencies he finds even in the Lutheran church, particularly in the United Lutheran 
Church. Certain theologians and leaders of the latter body are mentioned by name, and 
the specific passages in which they express views divergent from those held by Missouri 
are quoted and commented upon. Among those so named and quoted is Henry Eyster 
Jacobs, of sainted memory. : 


It is of course no secret that verbal inspiration is not taught in some of the semi- 
naries of the United Lutheran Church. But to attribute this fact to modernistic tendencies 
is to be guilty of a serious misapprehension. Verbal inspiration is not taught because it 
is felt that it does not express the true genius of the Lutheran view of the Scriptures. 
The distinctive heritage which Luther left us in this field was not a doctrine of inspira- 
tion, but a doctrine of the Word of God. And any conception of inspiration which tends 
to obscure or distort Luther’s conception of the Word by that very fact comes into con- 
flict with the spirit of true Lutheranism. 

It is probably true that Luther at times spoke and wrote as if he held to a doctrine 
of verbal inspiration. But never does one receive the impression that this was the 
matrix in which his doctrine of the Word of God was formed. What Luther meant by 
the Word of God, as is well known, was something different from the original words 
written by the original authors on the original parchments. It was the Word that was 
spirit and life, free and not bound. It was seed, carrying the life-giving Spirit within 
itself, in whatever language it was preached, under whatever circumstances. This 
constitutes the Lutheran conception of the Word of God, differentiating our church from 
the rest of Protestantism. And it is this conception of the Word of God that we should 
dedicate ourselves primarily to preserve. 

In an appendix to his book, Prof. Kretzmann has gathered a complete record of 
expressions like “Thus saith the Lord,” or “The Word of the Lord came,” even indicating 
the number of times these expressions are used severally in each book of the Bible. The 
purpose of course is to prove that every word of the Scriptures was inspired directly 
and immediately. But by thus indiscriminately compiling all passages containing any 
reference to the word or the words of God and using them as prooftexts for verbal 
inspiration, the real Lutheran meaning of the expression Word of God is obscured. 
What results is a legalistic and an atomistic conception of the Scriptures as the Word 
of God, far more congenial to Calvinism than to Lutheranism. It was exactly so that 
Calvinism used the Scriptures. It identified the Word of God with the words of the 
Scriptures and so was betrayed into positions which were exegetically and evangelically 
unsound (a danger which Prof. Kretzmann himself does not entirely avoid in the use 
which he makes of his prooftexts). 

To follow Luther, one must begin with a doctrine of the Word as it is centered in 
Christ and the redemption which he brought, working out from that center to an 
adequate conception of inspiration. To reverse the process and begin with a doctrine 
of inspiration as the center, bringing our conception of the Word of God into harmony 
with it, leads to confusion and distortion. If Luther succeeded in holding fast to both 
ideas, verbal inspiration and an evangelical conception of the Word of God, it was only 
because he dared to be gloriously inconsistent as only a great mind can be inconsistent. 
He did not hesitate to insert, for example, that little word “alone” where he thought it 
was needed, nor did he hesitate to edit Moses’ wording of the Third Commandment in 
preparing his Catechism. Indeed, one need only read his introductions to the books of 
the Bible to see with what evangelical freedom he regarded the original words written 
by the original authors on the original parchments, 
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But there is another reason why verbal inspiration is uncongenial to Lutheranism. 
Lutheranism has a fine sense of the ability of the human and the material to be vessels 
of the divine and spiritual. It never confuses the human and the divine, the material 
and the spiritual: they are different in kind and must always be held strictly apart. But 
the human and the material may lend themselves to the purposes of God in making 
his will known and his grace available. It is so that we think of Christ,—as true man 
and true God. It is so that we think of the sacramental presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper. It is so that we think of the Scriptures,—as words uttered with human breath 
or written with pen and ink, and yet the bearer of the Holy Spirit. It is so that we 
think of inspiration. 

There is a human element in inspiration. It is more consistent with Lutheranism 
to believe that the writers of the Holy Scriptures were truly human in the way in which 
they accomplished their tasks than to believe that they were automatons who served as 
“secretaries” to take down the dictation of the Holy Spirit. For one thing, what we 
know of the way in which the writings have come to assume their present form pre- 
cludes any conception of dictation. But more important is Lutheranism’s conviction 
that the human personality may be made the vehicle of the divine without the loss or 
destruction of human freedom. How inspiration came to the writers of the Scriptures, 
or how the human and the divine factors were related to one another, we probably shall 
never be able to determine. This, however, we know, that it was not necessary for the 
Holy Spirit, in order to guard against error, to ignore or surpress every other activity 
of the writer save that involved in his literary style. He could work through the human 
factor to accomplish the miracle of inspiration as truly as he now works through the 
“signs” of the Word and the sacramental actions. 

This does not open the door wide, as is sometimes feared, to the possibility of 
errors and mistakes, as if the mere admission of a real human factor in inspiration made 
fallibility inescapable. It simply transfers the effective control of the Holy Spirit from 
without to within; rooting it in the realm of the spiritual rather than that of the mechan- 
ical. At the same time it makes possible a kind of study of the Scriptures which is 
indispensable to their correct interpretation and use. It leaves room for the historical 
element and thus furnishes the perspective necessary to their true understanding. 

KE. E. FIscHER 


The Truth of Christianity. By W.H. Turton. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936. 535 pages. $1.00. 


The twelfth edition, sixty-fifth thousand, of this Apologetics. The last notice 
(eleventh edition) appeared in the Quarterly of July, 1935. We can only repeat in 
substance what was written then concerning this book. It is a splendid summary of all 
the arguments which can be adduced to support the authenticity of the books of the 
Bible and the credibility of the writers. The position is that of a conservative believer in 
the traditional attitude of the Christian church toward the Bible. The Sunday school 
teacher especially will find it useful as a book of reference. 


E. E. FiscHer 


First Adventures in Philosophy. By Vergilius Ferm. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. 548 pages. 


This is a vigorous book. .The author is Professor of Philosophy at Wooster Uni- 
versity, Wooster, Ohio. He has published monographs before. But this is his first 
adventure into the field of textbook or treatise. It seems to be written for students 
beginning thinking about the problems which deal with the meaning of the universe 
and of life. As such it seems well adapted, stimulating, provocative of thought—the 
very best that can be said for a book with such intent. 
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The arrangement of the subject matter is original,—perhaps not as logical as might 
be. The problems of knowledge, of religion, of ethics, of aesthetics, and of metaphysics, 
seem to the present reviewer insufficiently differentiated and treated in systematic 
sequence. After four chapters which set philosophy apart and in relation to other fields, 
there follow fifteen chapters dealing with essentially metaphysical problems. And these 
are followed by four very general chapters on the problems of knowledge. To the present 
reviewer this represents a disproportion and an inversion of logical order. It likewise 
indicates to the beginner that the problem of man and ethical thinking which is man- 
making is incidental rather than central. We think this misleading. 

It is not our purpose to cast any discredit on the book. Rather to suggest ways 
by which a good book can be made a better book in a new edition. For a new edition 
there will be. It is too good a book to quit with a first edition. Every chapter is full 
of the life of the inspiring class room. There isn’t a dull page in the book. The prob- 
lems receive fair treatment and the student who uses the book with fair diligence will 
know at the end of each chapter what the topic discussed is about. There is an up-to- 
dateness about it that makes it especially valuable at the present time. 

Doctor Ferm is religious by conviction. His treatment of the problems of philosophy 
is done as objectively as fairness can expect. He will not legitimately be charged with 
projecting his personal bias into the foreground. But at the same time his positive 
respect for religion protects the book against such nonchalant ignoring of the things of 
religion as is all too frequently the case. 

For awakening the taste for speculative thinking, and setting it going in the right 
direction, this book is one of the best known to the reviewer. 

C. F. SANDERS 


The Ifs and Oughts of Ethics. By Cecil DeBoer, Ph.D. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, 1936. 379 pages. $2.50. 


There are three characteristics which, apart from the novel title, distinguish this 
book as an Ethics from others in the same field. The first is its eclecticism. It frankly 
admits that it is only a preface to moral philosophy, not a system of Ethics. Its pur- 
pose is to examine more critically into some of the great themes of Ethics, like freedom 
and the concept of “rights;” formalism and self-realization; the happiness and the sur- 
vival theories of ethics. 

The second characteristic is its method, which the author describes as “predominantly 
dialectical.’ The particular subject under discussion is viewed from every angle. Argu- 
ments are marshalled for a given position only to be answered by arguments on the 
other side. This avoids the easy dogmatism which so often results from prejudice or 
ignorance, and serves to present all the facts on the basis of which a valid judgment 
can then be formed. 

The third characteristic is its narrative style. In this respect it reminds one of 
Martensen’s Ethics. The author does not feel himself hurried to arrive at conclusions. 
Nor does he strain after brilliance or cleverness of expression. What he has to say he 
says plainly and interestingly, and it is worth saying. As a result, the reader feels 
himself carried along as the argument is developed in an orderly and logical way. 
Extreme positions are notably absent. There is a sanity, a wholesomeness, about all 
the discussions which makes the book truly refreshing. This is particularly true of the 
two chapters dealing with practical issues, those on Economic Justice and Sex Morality 
and the Family. 

The book does not pretend to be a “Christian” Ethics, but it can very well be used 
as collateral reading in connection with a course in Christian Ethics. Where the author’s 
argument makes it expedient that he present some Christian view, the latter will be 
found to be fair and intelligent, distinctly favoring an orthodox rather than a liberal 
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type of Christianity. For the rest, the book throws much light upon those aspects of 
ethical theory and practice with which Christian Ethics does not immediately concern 
itself, but which constitute essential knowledge in order that Christian ethical theory 


and practice may be grounded in reality. 
E. E. FiscHEeR 


Aktenskapets Etik. By Arvid Runestam. Andra Upplagan. Stockholm: Sveriges 
Kristliga Studentrorelses Férlag, 1935. 217 pages. 4 kr.; bound 5 kr. 


This work on the ethics of marriage is written by a professor of Christian ethics 
in the theological faculty of the ancient University of Uppsala. He is not satisfied to let 
the well-known contention stand that Christianity hampers nature without asking just 
what is nature and without reminding us that nature is not merely desire but that it 
implies the control of desire as well. 

An enlightened conscience is constitutive of life and only the ethics of Christianity 
can make life happy and healthy—even in the most intimate phases of the marital rela- 
tion. Life must be orientated about the forgiveness of sins and about justification by faith. 

The author does not hesitate to take issue with sciences in vogue today as ethnology, 
eugenics, economics and psychoanalysis. He does not hesitate to discuss the sublimation 
of the sex life, birth control, divorce, the increases and decreases of population. In the 
present world, along with the needs of social reform which will make life more tolerable, 
there must be a new movement of the Christ life that will give us courage and strength 
for the sacrifices that are demanded. 

Here is a fresh, challenging treatment of an important and popular theme, but, as it 
is presented in a language known only to a few, it will not enjoy the wide circulation 
that it deserves. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


Some Problems of Life. By Rufus M. Jones. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1937. 214 
pages. 


This book comprises the Cole Lectures delivered at Vanderbilt University. The 
chapter headings are “introductions”: “What makes life good,’ “What is meant by 
values,” “The essential characteristics of a person,’ “Springs and agencies of life- 
formation,” “Is there an area of freedom in the life of a person,” “What are the limits 
of a person,” “The heart of Christianity,” “Epilogue,” and “Who is my neighbor?” 

The author believes that the greatest problems of life lie in the realm of the 
Spiritual, and he sets out to explore the Spiritual empire of man more deeply than is 
usually done. He is convinced that there is something more important in life than the 
physical existence of man. History gives many records of people who died for a cause. 
The highest values of life are the Spiritual Values. 

In chapters two and three he seeks to discover these spiritual values. He asks 
the question, “What is the highest good?” and points out that it is happiness, but 
that we cannot find happiness as such. Happiness comes as a result of giving our- 
selves to a worthy cause. In his answer to the question, “What is meant by values?” he 
leads us to the following: “The way of the good life dedicated to what ought to be,” 
“The way of beauty as a revelation of what is, as it ought to be,” “The way of Religion 
as a direct correspondence with a world of the Transcendent order.” 

In the next four chapters he turns to the question, “What is a person?” “A person 
can live beyond the mere animal wants.” Self-consciousness is an important factor. It 
is “a living tie which holds the past and the future together.” This argument leads him 
into the realm of the moral, for by a knowledge of the past and the hope of the future 
he deals with what is, tied up with what ought to be. He speaks of the formation of 
life in chapter five, mentioning imitation, habit, systematic instruction, ambition. “Love 
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is one of the greatest influences in the formation of life.” “Loyalty to one’s occupation 
or profession is also a very important factor in life.”’ In chapter seven he makes the 
distinction between mind and the organism through which we have contacts and sense 
perceptions. It is in this chapter that he leads the reader deeply into the Spiritual. One 
comes to see and to feel the reality of the soul as a form of existence higher than the 
mere physical existence of the body. As one follows him through these four chapters he 
sees more clearly what he has long desired to see. Here is a man who thinks like a 
philosopher yet leads his followers to conclusions that are basically Christian. 


The eighth chapter deals with “The heart of Christianity,” in which he says that the 
creative power of God is as much an expression of His love as the redemptive work of 
Christ. Christ is the best example of the ideal life. His way of life seemed to have 
failed in the judgment hall, yet “somehow the cross has touched the heart of the world 
as nothing else has ever done, and it has through the ages been the most redemptive 
power of which history has any record.’ “The essential character of God is love.” 
“The deepest issues of life in this crucial moment are concerned with man’s soul.” The 
way out is for every soul to discover the abiding reality. The Christian church would 
be greatly profited if Christians would read this chapter and discover the truth which the 
writer has in mind. The Epilogue “And who is my neighbor,” is an exposition of the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, and it is well worth reading. 


Here is a book that faces the important problems of life. Dr. Jones is scientific in 
his method of approach. He is scholarly in the handling of the facts. He is sure of 
his ground. His conclusions are not hastily reached. As one follows him he is impressed 
with the fact that he knows truth and he also knows the Eternal Reality. He wins your 
confidence from the start, and you are convinced that you have found a truth worth while. 
The book is a notable contribution to religious literature, and is worthy of a place in 
every library. 

Grorce E. SHEFFER 


Christianity Confronts Communism. By Matthew Spinka. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. 209 pages. $2.00. 


In three chapters at the beginning of the book the author deals with the history of 
Communism as it has worked in Russia. Of necessity he gives much that is known, but 
also some information not generally available in so short a space. His short record of 
the lives of the chief leaders is important in the message it has for America. For those 
who like or dislike Communism, and for those who fear it or just ignore it, the lives 
of Lenine, Trotzky and Stalin have a warning message. Each has a term of political 
imprisonment to sharpen the bitterness of his intense hatred of Christianity and of the 
political and economic systems associated with it. Siberia is a symbol that requires 
careful consideration both in Russia and America. 

In the second section of the book, the first two chapters deal with the philosophical 
background of Communism, setting forth what the world has long known: that from 
Marx to Stalin the boys of the Scythe and the Hammer are stronger on speech than 
thought, better at action than persuasion. 

The last chapter which bears the same title as the book constitutes the chief value 
of it. Communism is both a burning zeal and an economic system. Unless Christianity 
can influence to a greater degree the economic life of the nations within which it dwells, 
it will be like a one-armed man fighting a two-armed one. The time when Christianity 
can save its own soul and neglect the economic and political world upon which it lives 
is fast drawing to a close. As followers of Christ we must insist that our people find 
Christian solutions for the problems for which Communism offers its solutions. Not 
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Communists as such are our problems or dangers; but the conditions which brought 
Communism must become increasingly the center of Christian thought and action. 
PrerceE M. WILLARD 


Christianity and the Individual. By Halford E. Luccock. Nashville: The Cokesbury 
Press, 1937. 165 pages. $1.50. 


Almost everyone has had the interesting experience of tuning right into the middle 
of a radio address or sermon, and, wholly unaware of the announced name of the 
speaker, exclaiming after a few moments of listening, “I know that voice.” Well, if 
one had read Jesus and the American Mind, Contemporary American Literature and 
Religion, Christian Faith and Economic Change, and other works that might be 
mentioned; or if he had been otherwise acquainted with their author, and then were to 
be handed unexpectedly an open book bearing the title Christianity and the Individual, with 
writer undisclosed, he would not need to turn many pages before declaring, “You can’t 
fool me; this is Luccock.” 

And so it is. This is Luccock through and through and all over again. Dr. 
Luccock is at his best in this keen analysis of the individual “in a world of crowds,” 
which comprised a series of lectures on the Jarrell Foundation at Emory University. 
Here again we have the same pungency of expression, the same effective use of illus- 
tration, the same scintillating attack that characterizes everything which he releases for 
his readers. 

This is an effort to give the individual a new standing in our crowded world, to 
provide him with a better anchorage so that he can stand up and “take it” and at the 
same time give back in exchange everything he has—to society. Dr. Luccock is one 
of those rare heroes of the moment who has magnificently survived the panicky retreat 
of many who were once recognized for their emphasis upon the social implications of the 
gospel. These lectures would persuade one that we never yet have had any surplus of 
facing up with the ethical demands of our religion. Why have less of it now when we 
are becoming increasingly conscious of our daily need of it? 

Here is one whose preaching can hardly be charged with over-emphasis upon either 
the social or the personal gospel. These two aspects achieve a balance and a unity 
in treatment by this Yale teacher of preachers that is rare indeed. While being warned 
that “the individual gospel, as commonly used, really means the gospel in prison,” we are 
at the same time admonished that “we ought not to forget that it is also possible to make 
a preoccupation with social and economic questions a means of escape from the baffling 
and crucial task of the transformation of character.” 

One moves through these pages feeling that here is a religion that is tied inseparably 
up with the normal functioning of life. False barriers commonly set up between the so- 
called religious and the secular dissolve away, while overdue tensions between religion 
and the world are raised. The spirit of the ordinary man is lost and demoralized in 
the confusing disunity of life which prevails under so much of the traditional treatment 
of religion. This seems to make sense. 

Most preaching would get further if it could have injected into it a larger measure 
of the Luccock technique and the comprehensive conception of the spiritual values of life 
which are set forth in this book. 


D. F. Putman 


In Time of Sorrow. By Charles L. Slattery. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 161 pages. $1.50. 


This book is of pocket size and of great value both to pastor and parishioner. In 
its twelve chapters are to be found comfort and hope for almost all the shadowing ex- 
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periences of life. It exposes the unfortunate to the sunshine of divine love “in time of 
sorrow.” It emanates from the patient Christian experience of one who has served as 
dean, rector and bishop. The book was first printed in January 1927, again in October 
of the same year, and has gone through two printings in 1936. It comes, as the preface 
states, from a summer amidst the hills of Surrey, England, when people everywhere 
were still in mourning for their loved ones lost in the great war. Coming from the 
mountains itself it breathes the spirit of the mountain messages of the New Testament. 

The first chapter on “Submission to the Inevitable,” faces frankly the natural ques- 
tion of the reason for sorrow and tragedy, with no attempt to evade the difficult answers. 
The second chapter speaks of the “Possible Uses of Separation” and shows how the loss 
of love may open the way to better understanding of God and contentment in His great 
love. “The Final Test of Love” is beautifully shown in the third chapter. Death re- 
mains the great mystery, yet out of its sacrifices come the dearest and most joy-giving 
things of life. “Every death becomes glorious when we see it in the light of divine love.” 
The fourth chapter speaks of “God’s Loving Surprise for Humanity.” This is a very 
successful effort to show with effective illustrations how love provides pleasant surprises, 
and that we may trust the Father of Infinite Love. In chapter five, there are suggested 
the “Intimations of Our Immortality.” This same thought is brought to a climax in the 
“Assurance of Christ” in the sixth chapter. Because Christ identified himself with 
humanity, believing humanity lives on in him. 

The author changes the tenor of the book in the seventh chapter to “Difficult Ques- 
tions” helpfully answered. One of the most encouraging chapters is “God’s Need of Our 
Immortality.’ It shows how God cares for our perfection and that there can be no 
waste to our love and visions; that “immortality becomes not so much a boon to men 
as a satisfaction and honor for God.’ The chapter on “God’s Sympathy” is extremely 
helpful. ‘“Self-pity does not help.’ Sympathy must come from without self. Sorrow 
is a steep rough path but it leads men to the heart of a loving God. 

The climax is reached in the last three chapters. “Power Through Sorrow, to 
Help Others” is an illumination of the whole problem of misfortune and death. “Sharing 
the Cross with Christ,’ in the eleventh chapter, lifts suffering out of a primitive con- 
ception and clothes it with the glory of the cross. “All who enter sorrow with boldness 
and love are sharers with the Lord Christ in His Cross.’ The last chapter, seen in the 
setting of all that precedes, is a gem—‘‘Sorrow Nobly Borne, a Gift of God.” “We may 
turn this gift of sorrow as men turn a diamond in the sun and see new shafts of light 
from it.” 

With all its feeling and tenderness the book is honest and masculine. Its reading 
will prove a splendid investment. 

Carvin P. Swank 


Von der Auferstehung der Toten. Das finfzehnte Kapitel des ersten Briefes an die’ 
Korinther gepredigt und ausgelegt. D. Martin Luther. Neu herausgegeben von A. 
Hohenberger. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1936. 228 pages. Paper, RM 4; bound, 
RM 4.80. 


From August 11, 1532 to April 27, 1533 Luther preached a series of sermons in 
Wittenberg on the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. George Roerer took full notes 
when these sermons were delivered. At the close of the year 1533 Roerer’s notes were 
woven into a running commentary by Caspar Cruciger and published with a dedicatory 
epistle to Elector John Frederick. A new edition of this homiletical exposition is now 
offered by Adam Hohenberger, pastor in Schwabach. Dr. Hohenberger follows the 
basic text of the Weimar edition of Luther’s Works (Vol. XXXVI, pp. 478-700) and 
only occasionally adduces readings from earlier editions. But he has modernized the 
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orthography, punctuation, and word forms in order that the average reader may not be 
prevented by archaisms from appreciating the rhythm and power of Luther's German. 
In these days there is widespread interest among all classes of people in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Some are filled with an unsatisfied longing and a hope without 
assurance. Others put their faith in the unreliable rationalizations of human philosophy. 
Still others are led to follow the mirages of future life held out before them by visionary 
and extravagant sectarians. For all these people, who are troubled by the problems 
which attend suffering and death, the sober Scriptural testimony of the Reformer who 
was confronted by similar problems is offered in readable and convenient form. 
T. G. TApPPERT 


In The Garden Of His Love. By J. B. Baker. Harrisburg: The Evangelical Publish- 
ing House, 1936. 184 pages. $1.35. 


Here is a volume that is charmingly Bakeresque. Those who have had the pleasure 
of close contact with Dr. Baker at Gettysburg, Indiana, or York, Pennsylvania, will 
deeply appreciate this fine volume of sermons. He is a preacher easy to listen to, and 
his sermons “read” quite as well. One never had to twitch or squirm in restlessness in 
Dr. Baker’s Church. As a preacher, he would ever do justice to his subject, and, what 
to my mind is quite as important, he would do justice to his listeners. One will pick 
up this attractive little volume, and will find the reading of it as fascinating as a novel. 
Even the Chapter headings are uniquely “J. B’s’—1. Gates That Admit There, 2. Flow- 
ers That Bloom There, 3. Fountains That Sparkle There, 4. Arbors That Shade There, 
5. Birds That Sing There, 6. Fruits That Ripen There, 7. Thorns That Pierce There, 
8. Chimes That Ring There, 9. Summits That Rise There, 10. Mysteries That Dissolve 
There, 11. Songs That Live There, 12. A Rock That Stands There, 13. Paths That Wind 
There, 14. People Who Gather There, 15. What Remains of Eden There, 16. Resurrection 
Flowers. 

In The Garden of His Love just sparkles with illustration, scintillates with witti- 
cism, glitters with poetry, and yet with incisive deftness needed and helpful truth is 
pointed out. Without a doubt, I feel that this volume is the best that Dr. Baker has 
yet produced, and I have read them all. 


Ivan H. Haceporn 


The Old Gospel for New Times. By Dallas C. Baer. Burlington: The Lutheran 
Literary Board, 1936. 245 pages. $2.25. 


The author of this book is the Rev. Dallas C. Baer, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. The volume contains a total of thirty-four ser- 
mons, written in expository style, delivered during his present pastorate. Their textual 
bases are “the whole gospel lessons” for the Sundays and major festivals of the church 
year from the first Sunday in Advent to the Sunday after Ascension, inclusive. 

The sermons as a whole exhibit a marked evangelical approach. Today’s problems 
of Christian faith and life are recognized, and on these matters almost invariably a very 
happy stand is maintained. Pastor Baer’s remedy is no 1937 cure-all, but a “seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God.” In this the author does not become trite. 
of style and a wealth of illustrative material lend life to every page. 

The expository method of preaching carries as one of its constant dangers the em- 
phasis of minutiae out of proportion to the dominant theme of a lesson. There grows 
from this the tendency for an expository sermon to assume a peripatetic character. 


Moreover, there is the added danger that recurrent paraphrases of the text may become 
little more than an elucidation of the obvious. 
not entirely free. 


Rather, a virility 


From such errors, these sermons are 
RicHarp C. KiicKx 
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Cameos from Calvary. By J. W. G. Ward. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1937. 263 pages. $1.00. 


This volume from the pen of the prolific writer, Dr. J. W. G. Ward, now the Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, Ill., has been counted worthy of a re- 
print. The first edition appeared in 1925. It contains seventeen character studies, drawn 
from the Passion History. It will well repay the busy pastor in his preparation of an in- 
teresting Lenten Program. Some of the less frequently dealt with characters, “The Good 
Man of the House,” “The Owner of the Garden,” “The Officer in Command,” were par- 
ticularly stimulating to me. 

Ivan H. Haceporn 


More Two-Minute Stories. As told by Carl S. Patton to Boys and Girls Who Listened 
and Still Came Back for More. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company, 1937. 130 
pages. $1.25. 


No wonder they came back for more! And unless the publishers have provided a 
large edition of this second volume of Dr. Patton’s story-sermons, it is safe to say 
that they will soon be printing more. These stories—there are fifty-two of them—hook 
fast to the big lessons of life which everybody, boy or girl, and grown-up too, must 
learn and relearn. Thus, for example, “On Doing What We Like” is the story of a 
school where they were conducting the experiment of letting the children do whatever 
they wanted to. “But after this experiment had been going on for several days, a little 
girl came to school one morning and sat down and looked sadly around. Then she 
yawned and stretched, and she said: ‘Oh, dear! Is this another one of those days when 
we have to do what we want to?’” Whereupon the story-teller observes: “You have 
probably spent a good deal of time wishing you could do what you pleased. Did you 
ever turn it the other way around and try to learn to like to do what you have to? 
In the long run there is much more fun in that.” 

Again, in telling the story of “Benjamin Franklin and the Collection Plate,” he re- 
marks: “If Whitefield had said bad things about stingy men and looked at Franklin 
while he said it, he would not have received even the coppers .... There is a way of 
asking that will shut men’s hearts against you. And there is a way of asking that will 
open them. Learn the right way.” 

The stories are permeated by that genial humor which comes only to one who 
sees life through the eyes of a kindly spirit that has passed through the discipline of life 
smiling and full of faith and Christian optimism. The author is professor of homiletics 
at the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


R. T. Stamm 


Moody: Winner of Souls. By A. Chester Mann. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, 1936. 135 pages. $1.00. 


The centennial of Dwight L. Moody’s birth has been marked by the appearance of 
a number of new studies which attempt to portray his life and work. The volume before 
us is not the ablest of these, nor is it the poorest. Its language is often infelicitous and 
ungraceful. It abounds in the hackneyed phrases, borrowed from the language of a 
peculiar piety, which time and repetition have worn smooth and rendered ineffective. 
There is no attempt to discover the sources of Moody’s power or to analyze the springs 
from which his influence flowed, The man—and Moody was a very real human be- 
ing—does not emerge from the lumbering and uninspired pages of this book. 

A purpose is nevertheless served by Mr. Mann which will be appreciated especially 
by those who desire material for centennial celebrations. The most familiar and the 
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most important data connected with Moody’s external career are made available in con- 
venient and inexpensive form. In addition, the institutions which owe their existence 
to his efforts are sketched in their development down to the present day. Thus the North- 
field schools, the Northfield conferences, the Moody Bible Institute, the Colportage 
Association, and the Moody Memorial Church in Chicago are treated as abiding 
memorials which testify to the greatness of this “truly remarkable and righteous man.” 
“Some day,’ Moody once said, “you will read in the papers that D. L. Moody, of East 
Northfield, is dead. Don’t you believe a word of it... .” Mr. Mann might have made 
this assertion the theme of his book, for he has not limited himself to the span of Moody’s 
life, but has traced the abundant fruits which that life produced for more than a genera- 
tion after his death. 
T. G. Tappert 


The Bible in Shakespeare. By Carl Ackerman. Columbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 
1936. $0.85. 


That Shakespeare knew and drew from the pages of the English Bible has been 
known to students for many years. Professor Ackerman has condensed the findings 
of many scholars and has added the fruit of his own investigations to present once again 
an illustration of this thesis. Living in an age when Bible usage was a common custom 
in England, Shakespeare could hardly avoid coming into contact with it. The transla- 
tion with which he was familiar was, most scholars maintain, the Geneva Bible. But 
the poet’s knowledge was certainly not superficial; his penetrating genius assimilated 
more than words, even though the very words did undoubtedly help to influence the 
poet’s choice of his own. In his plays Shakespeare frequently alludes to Biblical scenes 
and incidents. Professor Ackerman has diligently gathered references to persons and 
historical facts of the Bible to show the remarkable extent to which Shakespeare made 
use of them. When he quotes passages from the plays to show the presence of religious 
principles in the poet’s mind, the author sometimes allows unfeigned devotion to replace 
calculating judgment, but in the main he succeeds in illustrating the comprehensiveness 
and clarity of the poet’s knowledge of the Bible so that the readers may once again 
learn that superior poetry lends wings to many a Christian truth. 

Tuomas Boptey KLINE 


The Old Testament: Its Making and Meaning. By H. Wheeler Robinson. Nashville: 
The Cokesbury Press, 1937. 247 pages. $2.00. 


It is no easy matter to write an introduction to either the Old Testament or the 
New that will prove entirely satisfactory to all classes of readers. There have been 
many attempts, with different angles of approach, to meet the needs and desires of both 
the general public and of that more select group of especially interested persons. Prof. 
Robinson has in mind both classes of readers, and, it seems to me, he has succeeded 
admirably in presenting his materials in such a way as to satisfy both of them, or better 
still—and this is the real test of any book—to whet their appetites for a more thorough 
study of the literature of the Old Testament and the problems involved in the interpre- 
tation of its message. This book is the best of its kind in the field of Old Testament 
study. An immense amount of painstaking research, not apparent to the surface-reader, 
has gone into its making, and withal many years of experience as one of the most 
successful teachers of Old Testament criticism in Great Britain. 

The author approaches his subject from the standpoint of types of literature found 
in the Old Testament. He believes that these different types of literature form the 
depository of Israel’s national life and ideals. Here we are permitted to see the processes 
in the development of the nation’s thought and religion. Both grew out of life experience 
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within the national group, with Yahweh and with surrounding peoples. Behind the 
literary remains of the Old Testament lies a long period of personal and social struggle. 
Oral tradition played a large role in the preservation of early stories and experiences, 
perhaps amplified as they were handed down from generation to generation. Finally 
they were wrought into the framework of the various documents in which they are 
now imbedded. 

Five types of literature are to be distinguished in the Old Testament. First there 
is history, consisting of relevant pieces in every section from the Pentateuch to Chronicles. 
Then there is prophecy and apocalyptic. Here the author reflects a keen sense of 
appreciation of the character and significance of prophecy in the development of the 
religion of Israel, together with its gradual fading into apocalypse after the return from 
the exile. A third type of literature is represented by the Psalms. It is interesting to 
note the application of the Hebrew conception of “Corporate Personality” (compare 
Prof. Robinson’s article on this subject in Werden und Wesen im Alten Testament, ed. 
by Volz, Stummer and Hempel, 1936, p. 49 ff). A fourth type is that of Wisdom litera- 
ture including the extra-canonical Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon. The 
final type consists of legal materials. This is a splendid summary of the origin, forma- 
tion and transmission of the various codes such as the Book of the Covenant, the 
Deuteronomic Code, the Law of Holiness, the “legalistic” portions of Ezekiel and the 
P-code, with an indication of their agreements and divergencies. 

Perhaps the most important chapter in the whole book is the last one which traces 
the formation of the Old Testament canon. It is pointed out that the first notice of 
an authoritative tradition was the “Law-book of Josiah.” Apparently the process of 
canonization, as we generally understand it, did not begin until the time of the so-called 
Deuteronomic reformation. It is also certain that the Old Testament canon was not 
fixed finally until after the confirmation of Canticles and Ecclesiastes by the Jewish Synod 
of Jamnia (A. D. 90). Hence the sanctum of authoritative Scripture was in the process 
of formation for about seven centuries. This is an excellent study in inspiration. 

An appendix designed mainly for teachers will be no less valuable for preachers 
in the selection of sermonic materials for expository studies in the various books of the 
Old Testament. 


J. M. Myers 


Die Prophetie. By Abraham Heschel. Berlin: Erich Reiss Verlag, 1936. vi, 192 pages. 


This penetrating new analysis of the nature of prophetic inspiration and the real 
theological significance of the classical prophets of the Old Testament is the work of a 
Jewish scholar who has studied at the University of Berlin both with Professor Max 
Dessoir in Philosophy and with Professor Alfred Bertholet in Old Testament. The 
book, necessarily printed outside the German Reich, has been issued in a series of the 
Oriental Commission of the Polish Academy of Sciences at Cracow. It is an example 
of the successful advance by a contemporary scholar beyond the attainments of renowned 
masters in his own field which the utilization of appropriate tools and procedures from 
related fields of knowledge makes possible. There is always the danger in this that 
a man shall merely restate the known substance of one subject in the language of another 
without making any real contribution to either. Many are the present-day theologians 
who talk about dogmatics in the terms of psychology. They are neither fish nor fowl! 
The desideratum is that Learning’s domain shall be made at once more broad and more 
fruitful by the avoidance, of course, of inbreeding but also by the practice of a judicious 
and appropriate mating of breeds and cross-fertilization of stocks. In Dr. Heschel this 
has been successfully accomplished. The exegete and the psychologist have produced 
an interpreter of the prophets whose contribution is substantially and vitally concerned 
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with what really matters,—namely, the religious meaning of prophecy. History has shed 
so much common daylight upon the prophets as often to render inconspicuous their 
spiritual stature, and Philology ofttimes tends to merge their message with the rest of 
humanity’s meaningless babble. But in this book a religious interpreter of the psychology 
of personality who is also a thoughtful student of literature has brought something to 
Old Testament exegesis which really serves its essential purpose. 

The author has studied the major eighth century prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, 
and their successor, Jeremiah, with an eye to the theological significance of their prophetic 
inspiration. He plunges at once into the problem of their consciousness of inspiration, 
taking their “thus saith the Lord” for all it is religiously as well as psychologically 
worth. Before a definition of prophecy can emerge, the similar claims and activities 
of both ecstatic mystics and inspired poets must be investigated. So our author treats 
fully and fairly with all that either ancient materials or modern analyses have to offer 
in both mystery religion and literary theory. This is Part One of the book. It yields 
a conception of prophetic inspiration as something uniquely different in kind from either 
ecstatic or poetic inspiration by reason of its logical, conscious, historically related, and 
transcendentally experienced character. Prophecy is no mere psychic occurrence, but the 
speaking forth of the Word of God by a man. 

Part Two consists of the further study of this characteristically religious nature of 
prophecy, in direct connection with the four selected prophets. Out of their experience 
and activity as prophets of God who have seen his train fill the temple, and sensed his 
purposes of grace and then found expression for them in their own work, Dr. Heschel 
develops his conceptions of “Pathos” and “Sympathie.” The first is the intention and 
motive which God feels, as his revealed Word has made evident to men’s religious 
apprehension. The second is the response of God’s prophets, created, as in faith in our 
Lutheran conception, by the work of his Spirit, and coming to expression in the image 
and pattern of his revelation of grace. “The Lord hath spoken: who can but prophesy?” 

The theological results of the study are sketched in Part Three. The essentially 
religious and personal conception of God presented by a theology of “Pathos” is sharply 
distinguished from the results of a speculative philosophizing on the idea of God. The 
prophet does not penetrate to God’s absolute Being nor operate with the First Cause, 
but deals with God’s historically revealed Word and gracious, yet holy Will. The con- 
tribution of the prophets lies not so much in their teaching of pure, theoretical monotheism 
and ethical doctrine, as in their apprehension of God’s grace, and the personal character 
of his mercy and truth. The correlative of this theology of “Pathos” is, of course, 
the religion of “Sympathie.’ By its sharing of God’s view and will and feeling, its 
prophetic adherents are constituted as God’s spokesmen in deed and word. 

In all this, rudely sketched here in commonplace terminology, what have we but a 
voice crying in the wilderness of today’s grammatical, pseudo-literary, historical, pseudo- 
psychological, and anything-but-religious and theological interpretation for serious modern 


students of the Old Testament prophets? Careful reading of this book is heartily 
recommended. 


CuHarLES M. Cooper 


Hesekiel. Von Alfred Bertholet mit einem Beitrag von Kurt Galling (“Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament,” Erste Reihe, dreizehnte Abteilung). Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1936. xxii, 171 pages. RM 8.10. 


The third published volume of the new Tubingen commentaries, which are being 
edited under the general supervision of Professor Otto Eissfeld, has given opportunity 
to a veteran exegete to do over again in the wisdom of his age what he had previously 
attempted in the folly of his youth. So, at least, Professor Bertholet would lead us to 
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believe, in view of the rapid succession of theories regarding Ezekiel since the publication 
of his earlier commentary on the book in the Marti “Kurz Handkommentar,” in 1897. 


Yet is it likely that the life history of this new set of commentaries will surpass 
in length or significance that of its predecessors? All that the modern printer can do 
to render these technical works attractive to the eye and convenient to the hand will 
not, of course, entirely outweigh the ephemeral nature of their content. What are forty 
years in the history of Old Testament exegesis? What are ten years, nowadays, in the 
development of Ezekiel criticism? 


Obviously, the Tiibingen commentaries, written, thus far, by the outstanding authori- 
ties of the day, and set forth in the most admirable form conceivable, are intended only 
to serve the present generation as summaries, with what advances each of the authors 
may be capable of contributing, of the criticism of the past generation. For the real 
exegesis of the prophets one must still go back to the Reformers and their worthy fore- 
runners, the Mediaeval rabbis. Nothing of significance has been done since their times, 
because all that modern scholarship has done is to theorize wildly on the basis of the 
facts those ancients already knew. Dr. Galling contributes to this present work an 
archaeologist’s reconstruction of the sanctuary descriptions in the last part of Ezekiel. 
Very well. Luther remarked that anyone with leisure and inclination might look into 
all that, provided he could use solid geometry. But the Scriptures, even strange, visionary 
old Ezekiel, have another use than serving Theory with a happy hunting ground. Some- 
one has said something about Life and Truth in connection with them. In the American 
church and in the institutions which prepare men for its ministry these need terribly to 
be kept in mind today. As for the light which History can shed? In the city of God 
there is only an uncreated Light. Give me the religious appreciation of the Fathers. 
You can keep the scientific acumen of the Moderns. 

Cuartes M. CoopPer 


Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von Gerhard Kittel. 
Volume III: part 9 (1936), pp. 513-576; part 10 (1937), pp. 577-640. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer. Subscription price each part RM 2.90. 


If it were only possible to place a single part of this great work into the hands of 
all our students and pastors, many of them might give up their preconceived notion 
concerning the general uselessness of all books that do not serve a directly practical 
purpose. They might find that the scholarly character of the studies which are incorpo- 
rated in this great work, is of an immense practical value for their own work as able 
ministers of the New Testament. Only three articles are contained in the ninth part 
of the third volume, but each of them is of fundamental importance. Scholars will 
undoubtedly take notice of Karl Ludwig Schmidt’s investigation of the term ekklesia: 
it is the most comprehensive and penetrating study of the subject to be found anywhere. 
What a flood of light is thrown upon the New Testament conception of the church 
by the author’s illuminating discussion of the two famous passages in Matthew 16 and 
18 alone and his convincing arguments in favor of their genuineness! Of equal impor- 
tance is Albrecht Oepke’s article on the meaning of the Greek term apokalypsis (revela- 
tion) in its Biblical sense. Every one who is familiar with the use of this term in 
systematic theology should read Oepke’s article in order to be on safe ground with 
his own views. The Greek word kalos is made the basis of an interesting study by two 
writers (Walter Grundemann and Georg Bertram) who include in their article not 
only a discussion of the term in the LXX, the NT and the Greek writers, but also a 
treatment of its significance for certain christological statements of the ancient church 
concerning the “beauty” of the Saviour. 
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The outstanding article in Part 10, which includes the Greek words from kalypto 
to kato, is Oepke’s investigation of the New Testament idea of revelation, which is con- 
cluded here. Another article (by Hermann Wolfgang Beyer) deals with the word kanon 
(canon) which is used in the New Testament only by Paul in two (or three) places, but 
which plays an important part in the history of the church. H. OFrFERMANN 


St. Paul: The Man and The Teacher. By C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge: The 
University Press: New York, The Macmillan Company, 1936. 264 pages. $2.00. 


This new book on Paul was evidently written with a view to the special needs of 
the theological student, and for this particular purpose it can be warmly recommended. 
It is based upon sound scholarship. The material is well organized, and the lucid style 
makes the reading of the book a pleasant task. In discussing the problems which the 
life and teaching of Paul present to us, the author avoids extreme positions and usually 
takes the middle ground. In expressing his own opinion he is never dogmatic, but 
always fair to others and, if possible, gives copious quotations from Paul’s own letters 
to support his arguments. The book itself falls into three parts. The first part deals 
with the life of Paul, the second part with his teaching. For the life of Paul the author 
uses primarily the Acts of the Apostles as his source. The teaching of Paul is presented 
on the basis of his letters. The third part of the book (pages 143-264) contains “selected 
extracts” from both the Acts and the Epistles of Paul. H. OFFERMANN 


The Roman’s World. By Frank Gardner Moore. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936. xiii, 502 pages. $3.75. 


Every reader who has any interest in Roman civilization will find much to admire 
in this very useful and well arranged book. The wealth of material, the clear and 
systematic accounts of the present state of knowledge with regard to a variety of topics, 
the lucid exposition interspersed with sound comment, are just a few of the many 
excellent features. 

The scheme of the book may be seen from the titles of the successive chapters: 
I. From Village to City-State. II. Making an Empire. III. Tilling the Soil. IV. Crafts, 
Trade, Transportation. V. Gods and Men. VI. Festivals and Diversions. VII. The 
Paternal Roof. VIII. Schools and Masters. IX. In a Roman Library. X. Knowledge 
and Thought. XI. Fine Arts. XII. The City of Rome. 

There are many illustrations and maps and plans, most of which are placed together 
near the end of the book. Frequent references to the illustrations are made in the text. 
The choice of photographs to illustrate the various phases of Roman civilization has been 
happily made and the aerial view of Rome inserted between pages 372 and 373 is the 
finest of its kind that I have seen. A useful Appendix, devoted to the Army and Navy, 
is followed by an up-to-date selected Bibliography and an Index. 

Chapters VIII, IX and X are particularly readable and interesting, in my opinion, 
for the vivid impression they give of the Roman’s education, of his literature, of his 
use of science and philosophy, and of his development of law. Although Professor 


Moore has painted a portrait of the Roman’s world in fascinating colors, one feels that 
it is a just picture of Rome. 


Joun G. GLENN 


The Ab Urbe Condita Construction in Latin. By Otto William Heick. Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 1936. 


In this doctoral thesis of 81 pages the author traces the history and development 
of a type of participial construction which was widely used in Latin literature. The 
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construction while found in the Greek language is used there far more sparingly. A 
similar construction in English is Paradise Lost, which means “The Losing of Paradise,” 
just as ab urbe condita means “from the founding of the city” (i. e., Rome). The dis- 
sertation is based on a study of the extant works of thirty poets and writers of prose 
from Platus through the Golden Age down to Suetonius late in the Silver Age. The 
wide range of authors read, the careful organization and presentation of the facts, and 
the conclusions derived from the material are all to be commended. 
Joun G. GLENN 


Antwort auf den Mythus. By Walter Kiinneth. Berlin, 1935. 


During the course of some investigation in Berlin last sunimer I happened upon the 
July, 1936, issue of The Lutheran Church Quarterly containing an article on Rosenberg’s 
Mythus. Since my opinion on conditions in Germany had been influenced by the anti- 
German propaganda of the American Press, despite my skepticism toward American 
journalism, I was rather surprised to find such a hostile attack on Rosenberg’s book in 
the public reading room of Germany’s leading library—only a short distance from the 
office of the great censor Dr. Goebbels himself. 

I was even more surprised to see that The Lutheran Church Quarterly would 
endanger its standing as a journal by printing a review containing such remarks as: “It 
is the maddest book ever written” and “Of course its popularity in Germany is easily 
accounted for.” Such remarks are offensive to informed and fair-minded readers. The 
article fails to give proper credit to the deep sincerity of Rosenberg, yet that deep 
sincerity must be taken into account. Consider the dedication of his book: “To the 
memory of those two million German heroes who died in the World War for a German 
life and a German Reich of honor and freedom.” 

This man felt the full force of this catastrophe and his honest mind wants an 
explanation, wants something done about it. The fact that his search does not end in 
the usual Christian explanation must not be held against him. Let us not forget that 
his book was written in the early twenties of this century under the influence of a 
tremendous tragedy and in the fear that Germany’s best may have died in vain. He 
feels about degenerate post-war Germany as Stefan George did when he wrote his 
“An die Toten” (Das Neue Reich, Berlin, 1928, p. 118), a poem expressing the utter 
despair of those two million dead over conditions in post-war Germany. 

One must have read and felt works of this kind in order to understand and judge 
the spirit in which the Mythus was produced. It is easy to ridicule Rosenberg’s book 
in America at a time when world opinion—mainly out of ignorance—is united against 
Germany, but to answer Rosenberg is a problem of greater magnitude. The discussion 
in the Quarterly does not seem to be more than an attempt at ridicule, yet one might 
as well try to convert Chinese to Christ by belittling Confucius. Such a method is 
particularly out of place when Rosenberg specifically invites discussion. 

But my purpose is not to attack the article mentioned. I take its appearance as an 
opportunity to call attention to Walter Kinneth’s Antwort auf den Mythus, one of the 
finest answers that have so far been written. Since the question has been raised in The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, a brief review of this excellent reply seems very much in 
place. 

Kiinneth divides his book into three main parts: 1. Rosenberg’s fundamental ideas 
from the evangelical point of view. 2. Rosenberg’s attack and evangelical truth. 3. The 
counterattack of Christ’s message. 

The first part shows the background of the attack on evangelical truth. A new 
philosophy has been made necessary by the world collapse through the catastrophe of 
the world war. This, according to Kiinneth’s view of the work, is found in the “Mythus” 
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of blood, with the soul of race as the heart of religion. (‘“Mythus des Bluts” cannot 
easily be translated. Brockhaus defines “Mythus” as “bildhafte lebenerneuernde Idee,” i.e., 
a graphic, life-renewing idea. Rosenberg, of course, has given the term new connota- 
tions.) After a careful examination of this race-harmonious religion, it is found to be 
in radical contrast to the Christian religion of revelation. 

The second part of the book enters upon details important to Christian interests. 
Rosenberg’s attack on evangelical truth is examined under five main headings: 1. The 
question of the Bible; 2. St. Paul; 3. Jesus Christ; 4. Ethics; 5. Realities of church 
history. 

Instead of taking up these individual headings as seen by Rosenberg and as pictured 
by Kiinneth, I shall here only enter upon two of Rosenberg’s basic errors as seen by 
Kiinneth. First of all Rosenberg errs in failing to distinguish between the modern Jews 
and the Jews of the Old Testament. “Asphaltjudentum” is the term used to describe 
the modern Jews. It refers to a state disconnected from nature. In art the term 
“Asphaltkunst” is used. A good example of this type of art would be George Gross’ 
picture of Christ in a gas mask. 

Here Kiinneth differentiates just as sharply as Luther did: 

“Pre-Christian Israel calls sin sin, and measures everything by the standard God; 
the post-Christian, homeless Jewry in the final analysis seeks only itself, abuses the 
nations as a means to an end, and knows no other norm or goal than itself... . At the 
cross of Jesus the (Jewish) nation breaks up as a nation, its national history is at aw 
end. The time of dispersion begins, the time of restless foreignership; it becomes ‘the 
accursed people’ for all other nations. What the accursed character of the Jew means, 
Rosenberg has seen correctly, but he knows nothing about the cause of this curse... . 
In that moment, however, in which the nation finally severs itself from God by crucify- 
ing the Son of God, the inner collapse of the Jewish people begins, in that moment a 
continuous process of disintegration begins which to this day is working out all over 
the world. The blessed people become the cursed people, the people of God become a 
contagion poisoning the nations” (p. 68). 

As Kiinneth then points out, Christian revelation does not exactly blind one to the 
evils of Judaism, rather it makes one keenly conscious of them. 

Another fundamental error is closely related and has already been touched upon in 
the first part, viz., the confusion of Jewish religion and revelation. From his religious 
point of view Rosenberg is, of course, entirely consistent in opposing the Old Testament. 
Two quotations will show Kiinneth’s reasoning on this fundamental point: 

“If, like Rosenberg, one evolves religion from the race-soul, that leads to the worst 
consequences for the Old Testament. Then, of course, one cannot speak of a revelation 
of God but only of the religious record of a racially foreign soul; then the ‘being chosen’ 
can only be misinterpreted as the unheard-of arrogance of a race striving for national 
self-glorification. As soon, however, as it is recognized that the revelation of God cannot 
be compared with that religion, the situation changes rapidly. The importance of the 
Old Testament then is not that it tells about the religion of a race foreign to us, which 
normally does not concern the religion of the Nordic soul, but alone in this that it 
represents testimony, irreplaceable information, about the unique revelation of God him- 
self, a revelation which, therefore, concerns every people, every race, every man. The 
Old Testament’s testimony of revelation does not develop on the horizontal plane of 
the history of religions, but it is the result of a vertical intervention from an entirely 
different dimension. ... This also explains the passionate fight of the prophets against 
the Jewish national religion, which is the opposite of God’s revealed word and signifies 
a falling away from it” (p. 71). 


This acceptance of revelation also shows what the election of the Children of Israel 
means : 
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“God’s way of dealing with the world through revelation is by way of election. It 
is the essence of election that it takes place freely, in sovereign manner, independent 
of human wishes and viewpoints, found entirely on God’s own counsel. The question why 
God happened to choose the Jews is, therefore, no longer a religious question and mean- 
ingless in itself... . That which Rosenberg adds to the concept of election, as if it 
meant a claim of the people of Israel to temporal world domination, just that is not 
implied. Election means a selection for the preparation of the way of God’s salvation 
in this world, means belonging to God completely, and just this implies refrainment from 
all worldly and physical wishes” (p. 72). 

The attitude toward divine revelation, then, decides everything. Accept divine 
revelation and the argument against the Old Testament as well as the question of the 
purification of the New Testament can be settled. Cast aside revelation—with it also 
the erstwhile election of the people of Israel to be the people of the Messiah, the Christ— 
and the Old Testament becomes a nationalistic book open to any attack. 

The next three chapters of part two refute Rosenberg’s arguments concerning a con- 
flict between Jesus and Paul, oppose his conception of Jesus Christ, and prove that a 
correct interpretation of Christian love does not exclude the Nordic concept of honor. 
Finally, in the last chapter of the second part Kiinneth expounds the evangelical view- 
point on history and points out some of Rosenberg’s errors here. 

_ After this comparative study of Mythus and Bible, Ktinneth concludes in the third 
part of his answer that the Mythus is really under attack. Its underlying question is 
the ancient search for the “unknown God.” In this challenging work he finds something 
akin to the spirit found in young Nietzsche’s poem “To the Unknown God,” in which 
he expresses his.determination to know and to serve the Unknown One who stirs his 
innermost soul, 

The tragedy in this, however, is that the Mythus does not stop here. Instead, it 
answers the question by finding God in the Nordic race, the race soul equal to God. To 
Kiinneth such a course represents a false solution of the true problem. And the possi- 
bility of discussion breaks off here as long as the religion of the Mythus clings to its 
supposed solution. The message of Christ can have no appeal here, and for this reason: 

“The Mythian religion is a limited, self-sufficient faith in immanency; Christian 
hope, however, is extended in tense expectation of the fulfilment and completion of faith 
in the transcendent reality of resurrection” (p. 182). 

But although Kiinneth rejects the religious implications of Rosenberg’s attitude 
toward race, he is far from dismissing the idea of race culture as out of keeping with 
the Christian view. Among other things he says: 

“The new insight into biological laws and demands, preservation of the purity of 
blood, care and protection of a healthy race, the joy in Nordic power and efficiency 
accordingly are not disturbing foreign elements in the Christian view of things, but 
rather a confirmation of its understanding of God’s order, to the preservation and 
service of which the Christian knows himself especially bound. One need only examine 
what the Bible says about the hereditary curse and blessing as it carries on from 
generation to generation, and one will determine that Biblical man knows very well the 
importance of the race question as a responsibility to God. If honoring the race means 
honoring the Creator, then the accusation that Christianity is hostile to race fails” 
(p. 189). 

In answer to the argument that the Christian faith clouds the Nordic soul Ktinneth 
refers to these great Germans: Martin Luther; Johann Sebastian Bach, concerning whom 
H. St. Chamberlain says: “There are chorals by J. S. Bach . . . which in the simple, 
literal sense of the word are the most ‘Christian’ utterances heard since the divine voice 
became silent on the cross;” and Ernst Moritz Arndt, that fiery poet of the War of 
Liberation. He could not have chosen more striking examples from German history. 
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But no matter how powerful these arguments seem to Lutherans, no matter how 
brilliant this defence of evangelical Christianity sounds, and no matter how effective 
the attack on the Mythus looks to the readers of this book, no persons know better 
than Kiinneth and Rosenberg that this is a fight of faith rather than of reason: 

“The time of critical, pseudo-scientific dissection of the Christian faith is over; 
instead, a period of religious questioning, religious longing, a period of believing and 
confessing has dawned. And the Mythus, too, rises from this plane, for its power of 
attraction is not based on proofs; rather it is concerned with intangible, incorporeal 
factors. And that explains why this religious struggle is so great and momentous. 
So it is not a question of proofs but of decisions’ (p. 209). 

Kiinneth’s answer to the Mythus is forcefully and clearly, respectfully and fearlessly 
given. Above all he has not underestimated his opponent. 

And what are we to think about the Mythus? Because the book has not been trans- 
lated, most Americans get their information about it from the journals and newspapers. 
There should be no doubt that these misrepresent it in the interest of propaganda and 
news. And even comparatively fair reports can never make up for a reading of the 
original. As Lutherans, it seems to me, we ought to be careful not to permit our 
religious objections to it to be used as a means of advancing worldly interests of a 
trouble-making minority. The Mythus and the German replies to it are to be welcomed 
as a sign of religious life. Some of our prominent American preachers have dropped 
about as much from the original conception of Christianity as we think Rosenberg has, 
and the fact that this has not seriously threatened the existence of the Protestant 
churches of America is not a particularly healthy sign. That the Mythus, however, has 
had such a great influence in Germany illustrates that the land of the Reformation is far 
from becoming irreligious or even un-Christian. A reading of Kiinneth’s book and a 
glance at its bibliography will convince anyone that religion is most alive in Germany 
today and that it is freely discussed. 

When one considers the convictionless babbling that is handed down as religion from 
so many American pulpits today, one can express no kinder hope for the future of 
America and its Protestant churches than that a Rosenberg may arise here to deepen 
the faith of our people. As Lutherans, however, we may say to Rosenberg what Luther 
said to Erasmus when the latter attacked the very foundations of his doctrine: 

“You, and you alone are the man who has recognized the main purpose and main 
basis of all these things, and who in this struggle has tried to get a hold on the 
opponent’s throat. I thank you for this with all my heart, for I prefer to spend what 
time I can on this matter, which is important, rather than on those minor questions” 
(Streitigkeit mit Erasmo Roterodamo vom Freyen Willen, Leipzig, 1733, p. 289). 
Baton Rouge, La. Kart J. ARNDT 
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